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The Plymouth Rock is not only the 
most widely popular farmer’s fowl, but 
, is also the leading favorite of the fan- 
' cier. It is popular with the farmer, 
| because of its ability to gather its own 

living, to produce a reasonably large 

number of eggs, to rear its own chicks, 


and to attain a good marketable size. 





With the fancier the breeding of choice 
birds is regarded as the highest attain- 
ment in poultry raising, because of the 
great skill required to produce clear 
colors without brassiness, and well dis- 
tributed bars of light and dark. Thus 
jon both scores the Plymouth Rock 
pte at the head of all varieties of 
ifowls raised in market. The magnifi- 
icent specimen shown herewith, bred in 
Illinois represents the fancier’s fowl. 
He is an extremely fine, showy bird, 
unifotm in color, narrow in barring, 
and very stylish. As a cockerel, he 
won first prize at Chicago in 1906, 
both as the best colored, and cham- 
pionship male. In 1907 he won the 
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special cock prize at this sarne show, 
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State Fairs 1907 





labama, Montgomery 


-O 24-N 2 


izona territorial, Phoenix ..N 11-16 
“arkansas, Hot Springs .......O 3-12 
California, Sacrdmento ........S 7-14 
Canada, London Jee. We S 6-14 
Canada, Ottawa ... wre. eee S 138-21 
Canada, Toronto ....s.. +. A 26-8 9 

ee Colorado, Pueblo: 2......+..--.8 9-13 
§ Georgia, Atlanta .....++.....0 14-26 
~ Idaho Intermountain, Boise .,O 21-26 
3S Illinois, Springfield ..:... 27-0 5 
Indiana, Indianapolis ....... ee 9-13 
Iowa, Des Moines ...>......A 23-30 
Kansas, Hutchinson .-.......S 13-20 
Kentucky, Lexington™........8 16-25 
Louisiana, Shreveport ........O0 5-12 
Maine, Bangor. .........+.6+ a 91. 30 
Maryland, Timonium .......... S 3-7 
Michigan, Detroit ..........A 29-S 6 
Minnesota, Hamline ........... S 2-6 
Mississippi, Jackson ..........N 5-16 
Montana, Helena ........ ‘s 30-0 5 


‘Butler, 


Nebraska, Lincoln . 


Stee ee <i 


New Hampshire, Concord ....S 10-13 


New Jersey, Trenton .......S 30 
New York, Syracuse 
North Carolina, Raleigh .. 


"0 14-19 


North Dakota, Grand Forks J a 3 


North Dakota, Fargo ....... 22-27 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 7 23- 27 
Chie, COMMON se tits bs cence S 2-6 
Oregon, Salem .......:+02+--8 16-21 
OCreseg.. POOIAn’e. ~ i o« 666. Perea sd S$ 16-21 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem ..:...S 3-6 
South Carolina, Columbus ....S 17-20 
South Dakota, Huron cece eS O13 
Tennessee, Nashville ........S 23-30 
SESS, DOUAS osc cvsivcrosess LN 8 
Utah, SalteLake ...........8 30-0 5 


Virginia, Richmond 


7-1 
Washington, North Yakima ..S 23-2 
West Virginia, Wheeling ...... 1 

1 


Wisconsin, 


see eee eee 


ilwaukee ..,......S 9-14 





County and District Fairs 


—_—_ 


Michigan 


n, 
— S 17-20 
S 24-27 
8 — 
oO 


Allegan, 


Alpena, Alpena, 
Bay, Bay City, 
Barry. 


oun, Mars) all, 
Calhoun & 10-13 
East Jordan, 
S 24-26 
Deckerville, 
8-20 


Charlevoix, 
Deckerville, 


Eaton, Charlotte, 3 mat 
Elkton, Elkton, 8S 25-27 
Fowlerville, 


Fowlerville, 

Genesee, Flint, 8_ 17-1 

Huron, Bad Axe, 8 17-20 

Haron. ease. 
ale. 

Hilisda e, oO 4 


Ionia, A 27-30 


Ionia, 
Adrian, 


Lenawee, 
Livingston, 
Marquette, Marquet Se 


Fowlersville, 
O 24-27 


Stppreninse state fair, 
§ 10-13 
Midland. "Bidland, : 


Milford, Milford, O.1-4 
Monroe, Dundee, 8 17-20 
Missaukee, Lake Cry, ‘ 


Northeastern Industri 
fair, Flint, S 17-2 
Oakland, Milford O 1-4 

Ottawa, Holland. 
S 24-27 
Deckerville. 
8 18-20 
fT H & S county, (ss 
City 014 
Southern Michigan 
state, “Renton aaoer, 


Banilac. 


Mri-county, Reed City. 





Tusco'a, 
Tuscola. Caro, 

West Michigan 
Grand Rapids, 


: 2? 

Vassar, © 1-4 

24-27 

atote 

S$ 9-13 

Towa 

Greenfield. S 34 

Corning, A 21-24 
Waukon 

& 17-2 


Audubon 
S 2h 


Adair, 
Adams 
Allamakee, 


Audubon, 


Renton. Vinton, S_ 24-27 
Blackhawk, La _ Porte 
City 


ity, S 17-19 
Boone. Ogden, S 25-27 
Bue megan, Indepen- 

den § 17-20 
Buena. Vista, Alta. 


Allison, S 8-10 
Calhoun, Manson, S 34 
Cass, Atlantic, § 25-27 
Cass, Massena, 5S 
Cedar, Tipton, 
Chickasaw, Nashua 
Clarinda, Clarinda. 
@lovton, National. 8 36 
C'evton, Str aweercy 

' 10-13 


Point, 
Clinton, De W ms 
Clinton. Clinton, 8 10-13 
Columbus | Junction, 

Co'um 2-3 
Creston, Ce “eston. A 19-22 
Davis, Bloomfield 

8 10-12 


Delaware, Manchester. 
: 8 36 
Des ‘Moines, Burlington, 
A 6-9 
Eldon Big Four, Eldon, 
S 34 
Elkader, Elkader, 
‘'S 17-20 
Fayette, West Unien. 
36 
Floyd, Charles City, 
10-13 
Fonda district, Fonda, 
A 6 
Franklin, Hampton, 
8 10-12 
Grundy, Grundy Center, 
0-12 
Guthrie, Guthrie Cate T, 


14 
Hardin, Eldora, 8 36 
Henry, Mt Pleasant. 


A 
Henry, Winfield, 
Humboldt, 


Interstate, 


13-16 


17-20 
Humbodit. 
8 10-13 


Marion, 
A_ 23-24 
Interstate live stock, 
Sioux City, S 7-14 
Iowa, ‘leeewe. S 10-13 
Towa, Victor, A 13-15 
Iowa, Williamsburg, 
S 36 
Jackson, Maquoketa, 


Newton, 8 9. 12 
vouae. 
10-13 


Jasper, 
Jefferson, 
Johnson, Towa City, 
4-27 
Menticello, S 2-6 
What Cheer, 
S 23-2 
Algona, 


Jones, 
Keokuk, 


Kossuth, 
10-13 
La_ Porte district La 
orte 19 
Lee, Donnellson, 
Lee, West. Point, 


A 2 
Linn, Central City, 
Ss 


Ra an 


“a7 
8S 46 


Linn, Marion, A 
Louisa, Wapello, 


Columbus June 

io A 
Reon, Rock Rapids, 
Madison, 
Mahaska, 


amen. 


Winterset, 


New Sharon, 
17 


Pella, 8 2437 
Marshalltown, 


S 16-19 
Rhodes, 
( 


1-3 

sees district, Mas- 
sen 8 10-13 
Mills.” Malvern, A 6-9 


Milton district,’ Milton, 
A 27-30 
Mitchell. 


Marion, 
Marshall, 


Marshall, 


Osage, 
17-19 


S 36 
Red Oak, | 

J 30-A 
we 


Monona, Onawa, 
8 


Montgomery, 
Muscatine, L ibe 
20-23 
Muscatine, Avilton 
Junction, 8 17-19 
New Sharon district, 
New Sharon, 8 17-20 
O'Brien, Sutherland, 


O’Brien, Sheldon, 
A 2 


Page, Shenandoah, ote: 
A 


12-16 


h. 
THE COMING AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


Page, Clarinda, 


8 9-13 
Pocahontas, Fonda, 

A 69 
Pottawatomie, Avoca. 

11-13 

Poweshiek, Malcolm, 

A 2- 
Poweshiek, Grinnell, 

8 35 
Rock Valley <Astrict, 
Rock Valley 8 35 
Sac, Sac City A 13-16 
Sheldon, Sheldon, 

A 
Shenandoah, Shenan 
doah, A 12-16 
Sioux, 


Orange City, 
Rock bias 
+ al Nevada, 8 
ma, Toledo, 8 2427 

Th state, Dubuque, 
A 2-3 


Bedford, § 27 
Tipton, 


Sioux, 


Taylor, 
Tipton, 


2 
? 
a 
we 


Creston, 
A 20-23 


Milton, 
29-30 


Victor, Vistor, A 13-15 
Wapello, Eldon, 8S 34 
Wapello district, bb 


lo, S 4 
Warns ze Valley, Genteat 
City, 10-13 


Union, 


Van Buren, 


> 


Warren, Sattensta, 

West Liberty, wes Lib- 
Wert’ Point, bees t Point 
Wilton fair, Wilton 


Junction, 
Winfield, Winfield. 


Williamsburg, williams. 
8 

Winre shiek, Decorah, 
8 9-12 

Worth, Northwood, 


8 3-3 
Wright, Clarion, 
S 36 


Pennsylvania 
Dayton. 


Armstrong, 
oT 


Armstrong, Kittanning, 
A 13-16 


Beaver, Woctstows,_ 
Bedford, Bedford, 

oO 13 
Berks, Reading, O 1-4 
Berks, Kutztown, 


Bradford, Toman, 
Bradford. Troy, 8 10-13 


Butler. Butler, A 2-23 
Cambria, Carrolltown. 
8 34 
Cameron, Emporium. 
_ 8 18-20 
Carbon, Leighton, 
§ 24-27 
Chester, Oxford, 8S 2-27 
Clarion, Clarion, 
S 10-13 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
O #11 
Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs A 21-24 
Crawford, Conneaut 


Lake, f 
Cumberland, Carlisle. 
§ 24-27 


- at 
Cumberland, Hoges- 


J 14 
Middletown. 
8 36 
Gratz, 
A 2-23 
Erie, Corry. S 10-13 


Erie, Wattsburg, S 36 
Greene, Carmichaels, 


8 24-2 
Indiana, 8 3-6 


own, 
Dauphin, 


Dauphin, 


Indiana, 
Jefferson, Brocka, 
Juniata, Port Royal, 

8 11-13 
Lackawanna, Mattos. 
ville, 2 
Lawrence, Pulaski, 

17-19 

Lebanon, tdieoe. 

A 27-30 
Lebanor No fair 
Lehigh, ‘Allentown, 


7-20 
Lycoming, Hughesville 


Mercer, Stonesboro, 

§ 24-26 
Mercer, Mercer, 8 10.12 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 


4 oO 1- 

Northampton, Nazareth 

S 10-13 

= 
3 
Mil: 

-4 


8 Wr 


Northampton, 
Northumberland, 


a. Newport, 
Philadelphia, Horticul- 
tural Society, N 12-15 
Somerset, No fair 
Sullivan, Forksville. 
0 13 
Montrose. 


Hartford. 


Tioga, Westfield, : 
Tioga, Mansfield, 

Union, Lewisburg, 

8S 2 Dy 27 

Washington, Burge tts. 

town, 0 13 

Westmoreland, Young- 
S 10-1 


wood, 
York, 


York, 
York, Hanover, 


Susquehanna, 
Susquehanna, 


10- 13 
24-27 


‘O T-ll 
8 10-13 


Wyoming 


Albany ©o and Inter- 
mountain, Laramie, 

8 11-13 
Citizens’ frontier fair, 
Cheyenne, 5-27 


Oklahoma 


Deer Creek, 


Grant, 
QO 15-18 


Tilinois 


Avon fair, Avon, 


34 
Atlanta fair, Atlanta, 
Boone, Belvidere, o, 
Brown, Mt Sterling, 
Bureau, Princeton, 
Bushnell fair, Bushnell, 
A 68 
Champaign, Urbana, 


3-6 
Clark, Martinsville, 
Ss 


* 


De | 


A T-31 
Mt Carroll, 
0. 


8 
Crawford, Robinson, 
Cumberland, qua” 
S$ 37 
Dewitt, Clinton, A 6-9 
DeKalb, Sandwich, 
19-13 


10-13 
Edgar, Paris, A 19-23 
Edwards, Albion, 
17-20 


Elwood fair, Elwood, 
Effingham, Altamont, — 
Farmers City 


Farmers City, 
Fulton, Lewiston 


Coles, - Charleston, bs 


Carroll, 


8 
Douglas, Camargo, 
8 


fair, 
A 27-3 
"8 36 
Shawneetown, 
Great northwestern fair, 
Sterling, A 27-30 
Greene, Carrollton, 


15-18 
Cambridge, 
A 9-3 
28-31 
fair, 
JRW-A2 
ka, 


Gallatin, 


Henry, 
Henry, Kewanee, 
Illinois valley 
Griggsville, 
Iroquois, Watse! 

24 
Jackson, Murphysboro 


Jasper, Newton, 8 17-2 
Jo Daviess, Galena, | 


Jo Daviess, we 
Kankakee, Kankakee, 
Kendall, Yorkville, 
Knox, Knoxville, 
Lake, Libertyville, 
Le Roy fair, Le Roy. 
: A 2-23 
Livingston, Fairbury, 
Logan, Atlanta, 
Macoupin, Carlinville, 
Madison, Highland, 
Wenona, 
8 11-13 
McDonough, Macomb. 
A 
McHenry, Woodstock, 
McLean, 


McLean, 


Marshall, 


Saybrook, 
A 13-16 
Danvers, 


8S 346 

Aledo, 
S 17-0 
Monee, 
8S 46 
Pana, Pana, J 246 

Piatt, Monticello, 
A 12-16 


Pike, 
9 


Mercer fair, 


Monee district, 


Griggsville, 
J 


Pickneyville, 
8 10-13 
Golconda, 
14 
Richland, Olney, 
S 10-13 
Rock Island. Jostta. 


St Clair, Belleville 
17- 


Perry, 


Pope, 


21 
Stephenson, Freeport, 


Southern Ill fair, Anna. 


Sandw ich. 
10-13 
Delavan, 
A 
Jonesboro, 
§ 10-12 
Warren. 
8 10-13 


9. 


Sandwich, 
Tazewell, 

Tnion, lect 
Union agri fair, 
Vienna, 


Fairfield, 


Vienna, 
27 


Wayne, 


White, Carmi, 836 
Whiteside, Morrison, 


Whiteside, Sterling, | 
A 


Will. Elwood. 
Williamson, 


27-30 

8 18.20 
Marion 

10-13 
Woodford, El Paso, 
A 


Wyoming, Wyoming. 
A 20-23 


Indi2na 
Decatur, 


A 
Allen, Ft W ayne. 


Adams, 


Bartholomew, Columb 1s 
J 


Bremen fair, Bremen, 
Benton, Boswell, 
Big Boonville fair, 
Boonville, 26-31 
Blackford, eed ys 
18-2 
Bourbon fair, Bourbon, 
Oo $11 
Lebanon, 
A 13-16 


Boone, 


Boswell agri fair, Bos- 
well, A 6&3 
Carroll, 8 24 

Cass, . 
A 69 


Clinton, Frankfort, 
A 2023 
Crothersville fair, Cro- 
thersville, A 2-3 
Dearborn, . 
A 13-17 
Decatur, G . 
A 2-23 


Delaware, Muncie, 


Fiora, 


Lawre' 


East 
East 


Enterprise 
Enterprise, 
Eastern 
fair, 
Edinburg fair, 
burg, . 
Fairmount agri 
nae ae it 
‘ayette, mnersville. 
8S 36 
Fountain, Kingman. 


Indiana agri 
Kendallves. 
24-27 


Sedim- 
J 22-26 
ne, 


Fountain, Newton, 

A 22-233 
Fountain, Covington, 

8 it-20 


Frankfort fair, Frank- 
fort, A 2-23 
Ft Wayne, Ft Wayne, 
A 2: 
Rochester, 
S 47 
Princeton, 
§ 27 
Oakland be 
20-23 


Marion, a 27-30 
Fairmount, 


Fulton, 
Gibson, 
Gibson, 


Grant, 
Grant, 


Great Northern - fair 
atur, 27-30 

Harrison, = 
27-30 

Henry, Newcastle, 


Henry, Middletown, 
H 4 oe 2 

un on, un 
— sink 

a — 
Jer o 1 By 
J MA 2 

Johnson, Edinburg, 
J 34-3 

Johnson, 

Knox, 
Lake, 


La Porte, La Porte, 
A 2-3 
Madison, Elwood, 


A 203 

Marshall, Bremen, “4 
Marshall, Bourbon, 

oO #ll 


Mt Vernon fair, Mt Ver- 
non, A 13-16 
Monroe, Bloomington, 
A 69 


Montpelier, Monee 


Mosiomeny, Crawfords- 


Noble” Kendallville. 

S 24-27 
No Manchester,, No 
Manchester, 24-27 
Oakland City, Oakland 
City, A 0-3 
Porter, Valpernion, 


Posey, New Harmony. 
20-23 


Posey, Mt Vernon, 
A 13-16 
Princeton, Prince. . 


Ripley, Osgood. A 69 
Rockport, Rockport, 

A 19-24 
Rush, Rushville, 


Shelby, Shelbyville. 


Rockport, 
19-24 
Spencer, 
12-17 
Steuben, Angola, S 36 
es East Enter- 
S 34 


Spencer, 


Chrisney, 
A 


wbayese, Swayzee, 
A 2-23 
Tippecanoe, La Fayette. 
8S 24 


Tri-state fair, Evans- 
ville, S 914 
Union, Liberty, 

8S 34 


Van Buren, Van Buren. 
A 13-16 

Vigo, Terre Haute. 
S 16-2 
Wateh. No Manches- 
24-27 

Ww. ervtelk, Boonville, 


A %-31 


Washington, Salem. 


Wayne, Hagerstown, 
J 3-2 


York 


Afton, S %27 
menreer | 


New 


Afton, 
Albany, 
-23 
American Institute, 
joes w York, 24-26 


nd “N 
Alleghing, Angelica, 
Ss 
Binghamton, 

on, 
Boonville, 

Brookfield, Brceokfield, 
8 16-19 


Bingham- 
oO 14 


Boonville, 


Broome, Whitneys 
Point, A 2-23 
Catskill, Margaretville, 
A 2023 
Cattaraugus, Little 
Valley, S 24 
Cayuga, Moravia, 8 35 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, 
A 23-31 


Chemurg, Elmira 
Not decided 
Cuba, Cuba, 8 
Chenango, Norwich. 
Ca Vincent, 
incent, 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- 
bridge, 8 4 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill. 
Columbia, Chatham, 
Cvlumbia, Hudso 
Not decided 
Cortland, Cortland, 
27-30 
Delaware, Delhi, 
Delaware Valley, 
Deposit, Deposit 
posit, posit, 
A 2-30 
Dryden, Dryden, 
8S 17-2 
Dutchess, Pougkeep- 
0 14 
O 1-13 


Cape 
8 34 


Wal- 
8 346 


sie, 
Dundee. Dundee, 


Erie, Hamburg, 8 26 

Essex, Westport, 

Franklin, Malone, 
17-20 


a, waeows.. P 
Genesee, Batavia, * 


8S 1821 

Gorham, Reed Corners, 
Not decided 

Greene, Cairo, A 2-2 
Gouverneur, Gosver. 


neur, 
Hemlock, Hemlock. 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 
Hornelisville, Horuell, 
Iroquois Soc, S 17-20 
Jefferson, Watertown, 
A 2-30 
Lewis, Bowville, } => 
Mineola, 4-28 
Monroe, SR 
S 3-2 
Montgomery, Fonda, 
8 » 


oO 3 
Morris, Morris, O 1-3 


Naples, Naples, S 17-19 
Nassau, 8S 10-13 
Newark, Newark, 

19-21 


Lockport, 
A B31 
Nv Tioga, Newark 
Valley, A 2-2 
oneids: Rome, 8S 23-27 
Oneonta, Oneorta, 
8S 16-19 
Phoenix, 
3 S 17-20 
Ontario, Conendeione, 
a 
Middletown, 
A 2. 


Orleans, Albion, S 18-21 
Oswegatchie, Ogdens- 
burg, 8 2 
Oswego, Fulton, A 27-30 

Otsego, Cooperstown. 
24-26 
Palmyra, Poly, 


Niagara, 
Oncndaga, 


Orange, 


Prattsburg, Prattsburg. 
10- 


Putnam, Carmel, 


A 
Racquette, Potsdam, 
10-13 
< ~ “ae Ww = 
20-23 


Ridvaela einen Rich- 
field Springs, S 3-0 2 
Richmond, Dongan 


ills, 
Riverside, Greene. 

0-13 
Rockland, Cunare, 


Rockland, New City, 


A 2%-30 

Sandy Creek, Sandy 
Creek, A 23 
Bt Lawrence, Can- 


ton, S 17-2 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
7. 
Schenevus, Schenevus. 
Schoharie, Schoharie, 
Schuyler, Watkins, 
. A 
Waterloo. 
24-26 
Lake, Perry. 
S 23-3 
Steuben, Bath, S 24-27 
Steuben, Steuben, 8S 346 
Suffolk, Riverhead, 4 


Seneca, 


Silver 


Sullivan, Monticello, 
A 
Syracuse, 


Tioga, 
Tompkins, 


Ulster, Ellenville, 


State 
s 


Oswego, 8 
Ithaca 


Fair. 
1 

10-13 

24-27 


Union, Trumansburg, : 
8S 34 


Warren, Warrensburg. 
8 0-6 


Washington, Sandy 
Hill, A 27-3 
Wellsville, Wellsville. 
A 2-23 
Wayne, Lyons, S 47 
White Plains, White 
Plains, S 16-21 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 
8 10-12 
Yates, Penn Yan, 
346 
Missouri 
American Royel, Kan- 
sas City, o an 
Atchison, Rockport, 
Audrain, Mexico, 


Butler, 
Centralia, 


ne 
be 


24-27 


Bates, Ss 
A 13-46 


Boone, 


‘Anthony fair, 


Boone, Cotunbia, 


Clark, Kahoka, A 27-30 
Cooper, Bunceton, . 
Crawford, Cuba, S 24-27 
Dunklin, Kennett, 
Oo 16-19 
Franklin, Weshiagten, 
Ds me 
Hermann, P 


Gasconade, 
Greene, Springfield, 
Grundy, 
Hermén 


Hickory> 
Holden fair, Holden, 
A 21-3 


1 
8 2 
Trenton, 
8S 34 
agri fair, Her- 
30-31 


Hermitage, 


Interstate, Kansas, City, 
8 30 6 





Republic, Belle 
Rice, Sterling, 8S KM 
Riley, Riley, A@ 
Rooks, Stockton, Fy i 
Saline, Saline, i 
Shawnee, Topeka, 

s 


Sheridan. Hoxie, 8 
Smith, Smith Center 


A 

Stafford, St Joha, 
A 

Wilson, Fredonia, A 
Wisconsin 
Adams, Friendship, 
3 

Barron, Rice Lake, 

Big Badger, Plattev: 
Berlin Indep and 
Berlin, A 

Boscobel, Boscobel. 
Buffalo, Mondovi, 


| 





Jackson, Independence. Chilton, Chilton, 4; 
ahr e 8 17-2 om wa, Chippewa 
8 10-5 Clark, N i 

Jasper, Comey, a9 on scat. 

. umbia, Kilbo 
Johnson, Holden, 5 
oe fee, Somtis “AS 

10-13 } 
Knell’s fair, Carthage Orawford, Gays Mills, 


Lafayette, Higginsville, 
I MA 2 
La Plata, La — 
Lewis, Monticello, 
Lincoln. Troy. 27-30 
Linn, Brookfi wa 
A 2-30 
La Plata, 
A 
Marshall. 
A 69 


Macon, 
Marshall fair, 
Marion, 
Mexico, 


Monroe, 


Palmyra, 


Monroe City. 
8S 0-13 
Monroe, Paris. 8 36 
Moniteau, California. 
8 i1-l4 
Pike, Bowling Green, 


Platte, Platte ow, 
Rockport fair, Rockport. 
A 69 
Saline, Marshall, 
Scotland, Memphis, 
Shelbina, Shelbina, 
20-23 
Springfield district. 
Springfield, 8S 27 
Stoddard, Dexter, 


Warrensburg, 
burg. 


A 6-10 
Warrens- 
8 10-12 


Kansas 


A 27-3 
Anthony, 
A 


Barton, Great Bend. 


Allen, Iola, 


Brown, Hiawatha, 
Butler, El Dorado 


Butler, . 
82-4 


Central Kansas fair, 
S 16-20 


Douglass, 


Clay, Clay Center, 
Clay, Wakefield, 
Cloud, Concordia, 
S 24-27 
Coffey, Burlington, 
8S 9-13 
Coffeyville agricultural 
fair, Coffeyville, 
A 13-16 


Winfield, O 1-4 
Abilene, 
Oo 


2-4 


Cowley, 
Dickinson, 


2- 
Douglas, 

8 
Eik, Grenola, S 
Ford, Dodge Ci 


12- 
3- 
's 
Franklin, Ottawa, 8 
Fredonia, Seen, 


Greenwood, Buchs, 


Douglas, 


14 
7 
47 
3+? 


20-23 
Anthony. A 6-9 
Park, Harper, 

A ltl? 
Newton, 

S 24-27 
Hiawatha, iinwaths. 
Hutchin- 


8S 16-21 
Mankato, 


Harper, 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS ON FRUIT CULTURE 

This is the last of the series of articles by 
Prof R. L. Watts of Pennsylvania on his ob- 
servations in Maryland fruit and vegetable 
districts. Every farmer and fruit grower 
should read all these articles. As long as they 
last they will be sent free to new. subscribers 
who request them.—[ Editor. 

The great peach orchards made us feel 
that summer institutes, held right in the or- 
chards, when the peaches are ripe, would be 
a delightful experience. It should be an easy 
matter to get speakers at such a time. Most 
of the orchards that came under our observa- 
tion were well cared for and many of them 
showed unmistakable evidence of the proper 
attention. We saw several remarkably fine 
ones. Healthier and thriftier trees are not 
found anywhere than the 10,000 trees in the 
orchard of W. F. Allen of Wicomico county. 
Caroline county on the eastern shore has 
many spiendid orchards. 

The industry is important in several east- 
ern shore counties, while on the western 
shore we found in nearly every county, men 
who are deeply interested in commercial 
peach culture. 

Of the many varieties, it is safe to say El- 
berta is easily the most largely grown. There 
are varieties, which, in the hands of very skill- 
ful specialists, are more profitable than the 
Elberta. The Belle of Georgia is one of 
these. It ranks high with some. The Ray 
is praised highly by Mr Allen. His entire or- 
chard is planted with this variety, and we 
found several ardent supporters of it. The 
old, standard, well-known varieties are gen- 
erally distributed throughout the peach dis- 
tricts. 

PLANTING AND CULTURE 


Commercial planting is certainly on the 
increase. Both fall and spring planting are 
practiced, but we be- 
lieve most growers 
would vote for fall 
setting. The work 
is then done and off 
one’s hands. There 
is usually more time 
to spare in the fall, 
and this means work 
better done. Spring 
rushes often prevent 
early planting, which 
is so important. Fall 
setting gives time for 


firmly about the roots 
and the trees start 
growing at once 
when warm weather 
comes in the spring. 
Crowding the trees, 
as was thought pos- 
sible by some promi- 
nent growers several 
years ago, is not prac- 
ticed to any appre- 
ciable extent. Per- 
haps the most com- 
mon spacing is 18 by 


lots. 
20 feet. The favor- og 
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ite method in communities operating can- 
ning factories is to grow tomatoes in 
the orchard until the trees come into bear- 
ing. The plan is excellent and with proper 
management always successful. It. assures 
cultivation as long as in the season as is good 
for the trees, and with proper fertilizing it is 
easily possible to get a fine growth of wood 
and a good crop of tomatoes. The plan, when 
properly carried out, will more than pay the 
orchard expenses until the trees begin to bear. 

Thorough tillage is practiced in the finest 
orchards, aithough we saw some orchards 
with unusually favorable soil: conditions, or 
where manure had been used freely, which 
did not receive systematic cultivation. When- 
ever the soil needs humus, tillage until mid- 
summer, followed by a cover crop, is the fa- 
vorite system. Some growers object to the 
annual use of crimson clover, because it 
makes the soil excessively rich, thus encour- 
aging a weak, brashy tree growth. Rye is an 
cxcellent substitute when the soil is getting 
too rich. ; 

COMBATING THE SCALE 


Hundreds of growers are successfully fight- 
ing the scale. No doubt about this fact with 
lime and sulphur. Salt is being dropped out 
of the spray. It adds flo value. No fun in 
using lime and sulphur; the fun comes at 
harvest time. But determined growers do 
not, as a rule, object very seriously to the 
unpleasantness in spraying with lime and 
sulphur, as it is so effectual. Lime and sul- 
phur kill at least one dreaded foe, the San 
Jose scale, and prevent the ravages of an- 
other, the peach curl. This cannot be said 
of the soluble oils, which, without doubt, are 
the most popular because the most useful 
proprietary preparations on the market. An- 


other year or two will prove their worth, or 
actual value, as compared with lime and sul- 
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phur. The yellows is generally regarded as 
more serious than the scale. More serious be- 
cause not so controllable. The only means em- 
ployed is to look over the orchard frequently, 
every week if possible, and remove and burn 
affected trees as soon as discovered. The 
outlook is certainly encouraging in many sec- 
tions. The scale is not feared as it was a 
few years ago. If the yellows does not be- 
come more destructive, hundreds of growers 
who now have young, thrifty orchards will 
make large profits. The question of pack- 
ages, markets and marketing is being stud- 
ied as never before and this will mean 
large returns and profits to .the  pro- 
ducers. 


The apple is grown to perfection in Mary- 
land. Of course, some localities are much 
more favorable to its production than others. 
Winter apples are not grown to any large 
extent in southern Maryland nor on the east- 
ern shore, The altitude is too low for the 
best results. But conditions in these two 
sections are most suitable to the culture of 
early apples, and some orchardists on the 
eastern shore find this line of fruit culture 
very profitable. Northern markets are never 
fully supplied with choice early apples, and 
more of our Maryland friends would find 
this business remunerative. 

Winter apples are quite largely grown in 
various sections of the western shore. The 
mountainous districts are ideal for winter 


apples. Finer specimens are seldom seen 
anywhere than were displayed at the Oak- 
land institute in Garratt county. Both the 


soil and climate there are the best for win- 
ter apples. The altitude is between 2000 
and 3000 feet in most. parts of the county. 
The soil is usually a gravelly loam, abound- 
ing in the mineral elements, as shown by the 
magnificent forest growths. The apple busi- 

ness has not been de- 








GRAPES AS GROWN BY THE NEW JERSEY CHAMPION ity of 


We have frequently called attention to the pioneer and undefeated grape grower, C. 
C. Corby of New Jersey. He has grown and cxhibited grapes of many varieties for the past 
25 years at all the leading state fairs and expositions and has never been defeated. He 
has always secured the first prize and carried off 
only upon the quality, but on the character and size of the bunches. 
produced herewith was caught by our editorial camera at the New Jersey state fair last 
fall and was a portion of his splendid exhibit. 
be planted more extensively by persons who own a small country place and even on village 
Our readers who attend the leading state fairs in the east this fall should not fail 
to see the exhibit of grapes by this champion producer. 


He is of the opinion that grapes should 


veloped to a great 
extent in this county, 
but I believe it ulti- 
mately will be one of 
the largest apple pro- 
ducing counties in 
the state. 

Winter apples are 
grown most exten- 
sively in the vicinity 
of Hagerstown, 
which is.an impor- 
tant shipping center. 
Nearly every farmer 
has a large orchard, 
and many are special- 
izing with this fruit. 
Although the peach 
receives the most at- 
tention in the vicin- 


Hagerstown 
and Smithburg in 
Washington county, 
t 
the honors. He prides himself not he apple is a close 
The illustration re- competitor. 
Although I saw 


thousands of splen-~ 
did apple trees in 
many parts of the 








state, by far the finest trees were seen near Ed- 
nor, in Montgomery county, 17 miles north of 
Washington.” This community does not make a 
specialty of apples, but I believe more favor- 
able natural conditions, aside from altitude, 
which is probably 400 feet above sea level, 
eannot be found in the state. If shipping fa- 
cilities were better the farmers here could 
easily become famous as producers of fancy 
winter apples. In entering this section, one 
is impressed with the splendid wood lots of 
oak, maple, butternut and especially chest- 
nut. The trees are unusually luxuriant. At 
Belmont farm, the home of Mr Thomas, 
where I was royally entertained, perfect 
specimens of various native trees embellished 
the lawn. One chestnut tree by the roadside, 
near this farm, measures 33 feet in circumfer- 
ence. The trunk is slightly flattened so that 
its greatest diameter is 12 feet, and one board 
from this tree would floor a good-sized room. 
{We measured and made a picture of this tree 
several years ago. We had a cut made ready 
for use, but it was destroyed in our fire. It 
certainly is the largest chestnut tree we ever 
saw, and believe one of the largest, if not 
the largest, in this country.—Editor.] 

This story will prepare the reader for an- 
other about some apple trees in the orchard 
of R. B. Thomas, located half a mile from 
this huge chestnut tree. We carefully meas- 
ured ten-year-old trees of Mammoth Black 
Twig and Stayman’s Winesap and some of the 
trunks measured 9 to 10 inches in diameter 
and the average spread of tops of these trees 
is 25 feet. The largest Stayman trees pro- 
duced about ten bushels a tree last fall. 

York Imperial and Ben Davis are the lead- 
ing commercial apples in Maryland, but they 
are losing popularity with grower, dealer and 
consumer. Apples of better quality must 
take their places. Stayman’s Winegap is com- 
ing to the front in great, long strides. Thou- 
sands of trees are being planted. It seems 
to possess all the good points in growth of 
tree and production of fruit necessary to sat- 
isfy grower, dealer and consumer. Soil treat- 
ment varies greatly, but more or less tillage 
is practiced in the best orchards. 








HANDLING CORN IN EARLY SUMMER 


FRANK P. MILLER, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 . 


Corn requires careful cultivating during 
the early part of its growth. I use a harrow 
twice and a weeder three or four times when 
the corn is small and follow with a riding cul- 
tivator, going over it four or five times. At 
the last time through, we plant pumpkins 
about 100 feet apart. Our harvest season va- 
ries with weather conditions. -We usually cut 
our crop with a binder. With one driver and 
two shockers we have put up five acres a day. 
I have never figured out exactly what it costs 
to produce a bushel of corn. I do not stop 
at expense, but try to make every ear good 
enough for seed purposes. My last year’s crop 
netted me at least $50 an acre. In this sec- 
tion a fair average yield is about 60 bushels. 

I feed between 400 and 500 bushels to 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and chickens. I 
think farmers should feed more corn than 
they do, so as to furnish manure for future 
crops. I used to shred my fodder, but found 
it was too expensive for my methods of feed- 
ing. Since buying a manure spreader, I pre- 
fer to feed fodder in the bundle to sheep, 
horses and cattle. I prefer selecting my seed 
as the corn is hauled in from the field. When 
I find an extra fine ear, I save it ana put it in 
a dry loft in the house. I do not make any 
special preparation to keep rats and mice out 
of the seed, as the corn is handled several 
times from January to April. I am not both- 


ALL ABOUT THE 


ered much with these pests, but if I see signs 
of them I place a little poisoned bait around. 

I have tested the Leaming, Clarage and 
White Cap. Leaming did very well, but I did 
not like the style of ear; the cob was a little 
too large to suit my ideal. Clarage was al- 
ways sure to mature in this section, but the 
kernels were too short and the cob too small. 
White Cap is a very good yielder, but the cob 
is too large. : Frequently in wet seasons it i$ 
liable to spoil in the crib. 





PRODUCING SOUTH SHORE ROASTERS 
A PROFITABLE INDUSTRY DEVELOPED BY SOUTH 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS FARMERS 


HE business of finishing 
poultry for city markets 
has been brought down to 
a fine point in many parts 
of New England. In the 
small section of northern 
Plymouth and eastern Nor- 
folk counties, Mass, along 
the south shore of Boston 
bay, has grown up a very 
industry in rearing and raising 
for the Boston market. These 














profitable 
chickens 
fowls are marketed in spring and early sum- 
mer when they have reached the heaviest 
weights and before the flesh hardens. 

The land is admirably adapted to poultry 


raising, because it is of a light and well- 
drained nature, yet capable of raising a fair 
amount of grass. It is essentially a section 
of small farms. Farmers have taken up 
poultry raising, because on a few acres with 
a small capital one man can care for enough 
poultry to produce a comfortable living. 
Probably the largest grower in the district 
is Herbert Dana Smith, who has a capacity 
of between 5000 and 6000 fowls. In addition 
to his own labor, he employs one man and 
at times two, because he does some outside 
jobbing in piping brooder houses, etc. Mr 
Smith, who was a foreman in a hosiery mill, 
started a dozen years ago by buying a good- 
sized farm. He has invested about $3000 
in buildings, incubators and equipment and 
keeps his own laying stock of about 400 


head. 
INCUBATORS RUN ALL WINTER 
His incubator cellar holds eight ma- 
chines, two of his own make holding 330 


eggs and six Cyphers 380-egg machines. From 
six to seven hatches are taken out of each 
machine. The record of one machine shows 
that it was set September 21 and hatched 
238 good chicks. It was again set Novem- 
ber 1 and hatched 256 chicks; November 27, 
chicks; January 23, 232 chicks; Febru- 
214 chicks; March 10, 216 chicks; 
filled with 400 eggs for the last 


225 
ary 15, 
April 2, 
hatch. 

The early hatches were Brahmas, with pur- 
chased eggs. Mr Smith intends hereafter to 
use.only Barred Plymouth Rocks. It is the 
opinion of dealers and growers that Brah- 
mas have decreased in size until now they 
average no larger than the Rocks, which are 
better layers and mature quicker. Although 
White and Barred are both kept, the Whites 
are the favorites. 


PRODUCING THE EGGS tS A SEPARATE BUSINESS 


Many of the growers puy all their eggs 
of farmers and cottagers who make a busi- 
ness of producing them for hatching. The 
ruling price is 50 cents per dozen. As the 


medium-sized Light Brahma cockerels are 
more active and vigorous and the medium- 
sized hens are better layers, the size has 
not been kept up by breeders. The roaster 
growers are now confronted with the neces- 
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sity of keeping their own laying stotk or 
largely giving up this breed. 

There are very few Wyandottes or Rhode 
Island Reds in this section. The Wyan- 
dottes weigh fully a pound less than the 
Plymouth Rocks, and lay a smaller egg. 
The Reds are not liked at all. One of the 
leading dealers says that “the Reds are no 
good after they pass broiler age, because 
they quickly become narrow breasted and 
the flesh is not of as good quality.” He 
says the White Rocks will lay more eggs 
than any other breed and will produce the 
best color and quality of meat. 


FOWLS ARE KEPT IN SMALL FLOCKS 


As soon as the chicks are hatched they 
are placed in brooder houses. Large breed- 
ers use the pipe system of heating, but 
the smaller growers employ colony brood- 
ers. The chicks are kept in these houses 
until well feathered, when they are removed 
to colony houses holding 50 each, or divided 
into larger flocks and placed in long houses. 
Mr Smith has 48 houses 6x8 feet in size, 
while Farrer Brothers, who are among the 
largest growers, house most of their stock 
in long houses divided into pens holding 
about 150 each. 

The small houses are provided with a 
door, window and a large opening over the 
window, which is covered with wire netting. 
The houses are kept very open but are 
closed at night and in stormy weather. 
Cracked corn and beef scrap are kept con- 
stantly before them and they get no other 
feed except cabbage, charcoal, grit and oys- 
ter. shells. A pail of water is also kept in 
each pen or house and renewed daily or 
oftener. The birds roost on the floor and 
the houses are cleaned one and awhile. 

The young chicks are fed five times a 
day at first, but soon get only three meals. 
The brooder house floor is covered with an 
inch of sand. Second growth hay is cut into 
short lengths and a basketful strewn 
through the pens each day. The feeder goes 
through the house with a pail of chick food, 
throwing a small scoopful or two in the lit- 
ter. He then gives them a mixture of dry 
ground grains, consisting of two parts 
wheat bran and one part corn meal by meas- 
ure, after which they get a good feed of 
beef scraps. Enough is given them so that 
while they have food constantly before them 
they will eat it up clean once a day, at least. 

Mr Smith keeps about 400 laying Barred 
Plymouth Rock hens of good size. In one 
pen he had a cockerel weighing 13 pounds 
mated to 16 females which would average 
over eight pounds. Three of them weighed 
27% .pounds. The past season his early 
hatches were of Light Brahmas. In 
November he began to hatch Plymouth 
Rocks. The pullets were all marketed at 
an.average weight of 14 ounces and brought 
45 cents each. This paid for the eggs and 
raising and left the cockerels at no expense. 
The latter are always caponized. The 400 
hens from September 1 to April 1 laid eggs 
which at current prices of 50 cents were 
worth $1019. 

The growers all sell to dealers whose busi- 
ness it is to dress and ship the fowls. The 
trade opens. in March at 12% to 15 cents 
the bulk of the stock is marketed around 
25 cents per pound. Last season the top 
price was 28 cents, but occasionally it has 
touched 30 cents. The South Shore district 
has a capacity of 75,000 to 100,000 roasters. 

Those who keep fowls to produce eggs get 
Brahma pullets hatched in January and Feb- 
ruary and Rocks that are hatched in Feb- 
ruary and March. 
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CUTTING ALFALFA FOR FEED 


In answer to the inquiry of H. W. C. of 
New. Jersey for information about the value of 
alfalfa leaves, we quote the following from 
the Book of Alfalfa, by Hon F. D. Coburn of 
Kansas, the world’s greatest authority on al- 
falfa. ‘Every farmer in the country interested 
in this plant should have a copy of this book. 
Sent postpaid for $2.—[Editor. 


Alfalfa leaves contain from 75 to 80% of 
the protein of the whole plant, that valuable 
compound that goes to produce milk and 
meat. It has been estimated that a ton of 
properly cured alfalfa leaves is equal in pro- 
tein to 2800 pounds of wheat bran; and when 
it is also estimated by careful observers that 
the loss of leaves in harvesting, even under 
favoring circumstances, ranges from 15 to 
30% or more it is readily seen that the har- 
vesting is an important part in alfalfa hay- 
making. 

For the best hay the cutting should begin 
when the alfalfa is about one-tenth in bloom. 
If the acreage is small, calling for but one or 
two days’ cutting, it might’ stand without 
particular harm until a fifth or fourth was in 
bloom. Cutting should be completed, if pos- 
ible, by the time one-half is in bloom, as after 
that it is cut at a loss of leaves. As they 
have more experience the tendency among 
farmers is to cut alfalfa earlier than had 
been before believed at all desirable, and some 
growers now insist upon cutting just before 
the blossoming stage is reached. 

Experiments seem to show that horses like 
the hay that has been cut when at least half 
in bloom, or later, better than do other stock. 
For sake of the after effects on the plant, it 
is highly important that the first cutting be 
made in the early bloom, as, if it is delayed, 
the second crop starts more slowly and gives 
a lighter yield. Frequently a short delay in 
cutting the first crop means that the field 
will produce but two crops instead of three 
or four. So important is this that Prof 
Cottrell. declares that he has found it prof- 
itable to cut the first crop in early bloom even 
if it were to be injured by being rained upon, 
or in fact-entirely lost. 
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STACKING WHEAT AGAIN IN FAVOR 


L. BR. JOHNSON, MISSOURI 


“ “ears ago it Was a common custom to stack 
the wheat as soon as it was well cured in the 
shock, but gradually this custom was aban- 
doned until in many parts of the country it 
‘was a rare sight to see a stack. The reason 
‘for this change seemed to be that the thresh- 
ing season was begun earlier and earlier 
until the harvest was no sooner over than 
the whistle of the machine was heard. The 
threshing boss was worried to death trying 
to decide where he could begin work with 
the least offense to the greatest number. 

STACKING AGAIN IN FAVOR 


years a reaction seems to be 
slowly taking place and stacking is again 
coming into fashion. The reason for this is 
not in doubt; it is the bitter and costly ex- 
periences that have come home to farmers 
through leaving their grain in the shock un- 
til the machine came around. Of course, 
when nobody stacked and the threshing season 
occupied six weeks or more, a majority of 
the crops were necessarily left standing in the 
shock for weeks, exposed to storms and 
winds. For several successive seasons there 
would be no serious losses from this prac- 
tice, but every now and then a season came 
along that wrought such heavy and wide- 
spread damage that farmers were ready to 
vow that never again would they incur such 
risks. Yet by the time the next summer 
rolled around the ready promises of the ma- 
chine boss and the drouthy appearance of 
the weather beguiled them once more into 
the old; and certainly the more easy going 
practice. They would excuse themselves by 
the difficulty of finding someone who could 
and would stack, and then the expense was 
a stumbling block to some, and besides, they 
felt positive that there would not be a rainy 
season 


- Of recent 


MIDSUMMER OFTEN WET 


‘Now, of course, while it is a fact that 
rainy seasons in July are uncommon, they 
are of sufficiently regular occurrence to 
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PENNSYLVANIA TOBACCO “NIGHT--CAPPED” FOR SEED 


This method of saving tobacco seed is gaining great headway in New England, Florida 
and is being adopted in parts of Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio. The scene pictured above 


is part of a field raised by John S. Weaver of Lancaster county, Pa. 
under the new system of improved seed propagation. 


The tobacco is grown 
Just before blossoming a paper 


bag is placed over the buds, this preventing cross-pollenization.. After the seed pods have 


‘matured the bags may be removed. 


make the damage they inflict far outweigh the 
cost of annually stacking or storing the grain. 
This is so simple a truth that it would 
seem to be too self-evident for argument 
and it would naturally be supposed that it 
would quickly impress itself on the farmer. 

There is nothing more disheartening than 
to see the rain pouring down day after day 
when the wheat is out in the shock. Often 
the rains are accompanied by high winds 
that blow off caps and sometimes scatter 
whole shocks. Day after day there is the 
tiresome and profitless labor of going over 
the fields and setting up bundles to dry out, 
to be followed by another round to put them 
back in the shock. Then if the rains are 
protracted the wheat begins to sprout in the 
shock and this calamity is added to the farm- 
er’s worries. More trips are then called for 
to tear up the shocks and set the bundles 
up in rows to dry out. 

Meanwhile the clover, if there is any, and 
the weeds, which are always present, are 
growing prodigiously fast in the hot, moist 
weather and often get so high around the 
shocks that they prevent the sunlight from 
drying them out. The farmer then has to: 
take his scythe and laboriously and per- 
spiringly cut around each shock, which, it ‘s 
needless to say, is a job that is by no means 
relished. 


Then when at last the machine comes 
around, weeks after it was expected, and 
angry feelings have been aroused between 


neighbors, the grain goes into the sacks 
sometimes damp as well as sprouted, and 
when the farmer takes it to the mill there is 
trouble again. The miller hems and haws 
and samples it over and over, shaking his 
head, and if he doesn’t reject it altogether he 
offers a price a good deal below the best one. 
If it be rejected it must be taken back home 
and spread out on the barn floor, if there 
is one. Sometimes a warehouse in town has 
to be hired to pour the wheat out in 
and then it»has to be stirred daily, maybe 
for weeks. 
NOT 


MANY LESSONS NEEDED 


Not more than two such lessons should 
be necessary to teach that the wheat should 
be protected from the elements at the very 
earliest moment after cutting. Occasionally a 
farmer builds a large shed or inclosed barn 


to store it under. This, of course, is all 
right, but is quite expensive when large 
crops are raised. Wheat can be stacked 


a good many years before its cost amounts to 
that of a building. No more help is required 
than when it is put in the barn, and the only 
difference is in the higher wages of the 
stacker, who is usually paid an extra price. 
Stacking can be carried on every moment 
of the day that the wheat is dry enough to 
handle. If the stack is uncompleted at 
night or when a shower comes up it can be 
covered with a tarpaulin. With his grain 
once safely in the stack the farmer is inde- 
pendent of the weather and the machine 
boss, and can go about his other work se- 
renely conscious that he has done his duty 
in safeguarding his principal cash crop. 








} Sheep Will Harvest a corn crop in the 
cheapest way imaginable. I know of thou- 
sands of. bushels of corn that have been har- 
vested in the Platte river valley of Nebraska 
by turning sheep right into the field of 
standing corn. Farmers I have met in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming and Oregon also feed 
their sheep that way. They made money 
buying the cornfields outright at so much per 
acre, or by estimating the probable number 
of bushels on the ground.—[George M. Wil 
bur, Union County, O. 








6 
Midsummer Work With Insects 


Practical orchardists are agreed 
fhat prevention of insect depredation 
Is the surest way to protect their 
fruits, but in few cases have feas- 
fble means been discovered where- 
with to insure immunity from insect 
gttack upon the tree fruits. Hence, 
resort is made to so-called insect 
yemedies, which tend to hold insects 
an check and thus reduce more or iess 
the extent of damage. The great ma- 
gority of these remedies are applied 
g@uring the early weeks of growth, 
because at that time the young in- 
sects are hatching and are most eas- 
ily destroyed; first, because of their 
weakness and, second, because they 
can be most easily reached. As sum- 
mer advances, however, certain kinds 
of insects appear either as progeny of 
the early broods, or because the warm 
weather favors them. 

During July and August the San 
Jose scale ise busier than in cooler 
weather, and the young may be nu- 
merous enough on badly’ infested 
trees-to make the twigs seem yellow- 
ish. As they multiply with great 
rapigity, the orchardist keeps up a 
vigofous warfare with kerosene 
emufston, diluted ten or 12 times, or 
gom@ miscible oil on the twigs and 
foliage and stronger solutions on the 
trunk and limbs. Because of the in- 
jury that crude kerosene, lime-sul- 
phur and other insecticides do to foli- 
age, these cannot be used. 

Apple, peach and other plant lice 
sre exceptionally busy during mid- 
summer and are aftacked as soon as 
the first are seen, because they multi- 
ply so rapidly and soon curl the 
leaves and thus protect themselves. 
In a small way, the curled leaves are 
often picked and burned, but this is 
too costly to be commercially possi- 
ble. 

In various kinds of trees during 
midsummer, the tents of the fall 
web worm may be seen. At first, the 
worms feed inside the tents, then 
close to them; end finally, however, 
they spread over the trees. The only 
way recommended to control them 
is to cut off the webs while small and 
burn them. The white, spotted tus- 
sock moths appear at this season, and 
where numerous, are treated with 
paris green or arsenate of lead. In 
the north there is only,.one_ brood, 
and as the eggs are laid in conspicu- 
®us masses upon the branches and 
trunks, they are often gathered dur- 
ing autumn and winter and burned. 

Generally speaking, the remedies 
mentioned have been used for all in- 
sects prominently seen during mid- 
summer, the kerosene emulsion and 
the oils for those that suck the 
juices of the plants, and the poisons 
for those that chew the foliage; so 
the orchardist who sees that his 
trees are being injured should first 
determine what way the, insect is 
feeding before attempting to fight. 
Readers. should have a copy of the 
book, Insects and Insecticides. It is 
a practical work of great value. Sent 
postpaid from this office for $1.50. 








Late Work With Raspberries—Af- 
ter the fruit is picked, the old wood 
is all cut out close to the ground 
with a regular steel hook on a 3- 
foot handle. All weeds and_= grass 
are removed, and the. place culti- 
vated. We sow the space between 
the rows with clover, and plow it 
under the following summer. The 
clover takes up a large amount of 
the surplus moisture and plant food, 
and the canes are ripened up in fine 
shape. Sometimes we sow oats. The 
oats only grow 10 inches when the 
frost stops it. It acts as a fine mulch 
for winter, adding humus to the soil, 
so that it can be cultivated the fol- 
lowing spring. We sow the oats 
thict:ly; using about three bushels to 
an acre—[Charles A. Umoselle, At- 
lantic County, N J. 


SGOAD AIT 
FRUITS AND 
Protecting Potato » Crop from Blight 


In general, commence spraying 
when the plants are 6 to 8 inches 
high and repeat at intervals of ten ‘o 
14 days to keep plants well covered 
with bordeaux throughout the sea- 
son. During the epidemic of blight, 
Prof F. C. Stewart of the New York 
experiment station says it may be 
necessary to spray as often as once 
a week. Usually six applications will 
be required. The bordeaux should 
contain six pounds of copper sul- 
phate to each 50 gallons. Whenever 
bugs or flea beetles are plentiful add 
one or two pounds parts. 

Thoroughness of application is to 
be desired at all times, but is espe- 
cially important when flea beetles are 
numerous or the weather favorable 
to blight. Using the same quantity 
of bordeaux, frequent light applica- 
tions are likely to be more effective 
than heavier applications made at 
long intervals; e g, when a horse 
sprayer carrying but one nozzle a 
row is used, it is better to go over 
the plants once a week than to 
make a double spraying once in two 
weeks. 

Those who wish to get along with 
three sprayings should postpone the 
first one until there is danger of in- 
jury from ‘bugs or flea beetles and 
then spray thoroughly with bordeaux 
and poison. The other two spray- 
ings should likewise be thorough and 
applied at such times as to keep the 
foliage protected as much as possible 
during the remainder of the season. 
Very satisfactory results may be ob- 
tained from three sprayings. 

A single spraying is better than 
none and will usually be profitable, 
but more are better. Spraying may 
prove highly profitable, even though 
the blight is only partially prevented. 
It is unsafe to postpone spraying un- 
til blight appears. Except, ‘perhaps, 
on small areas, it does not pay to ap- 
ply poison alone for bugs. When it 
is necessary to fight insects use bor- 
deaux and poison together. 





“The Currant Crop—I begin picking 
currants about the last week in June. 
The first to ripen are Fays, followed 
by Versailles and Filler, respectively. 
I depend upon Italians as_ pickers. 
They board themselves, but I fur- 
nish place for sleeping, with mattress 
and blankets. Some of our pickers 


are women and children. I pay 1% 
to 1144 cents a quart, and pick in 
quart baskets. I ship in 32-quart 
crates: The first week in August I 
usually get from 8 to 10 cents a 
quart, but the average is about 7 
cents. As soon as picking is  fin- 
ished we cultivate twice, throwing 


the furrows away from the. bushes. 
After manuring the crop in the fall, 
we turn the furrows back to _ the 
bushes. Commercial fertilizers are 
applied in the spring.—[J. A. Hep- 
worth, Ulster County, N Y. 





Silage Crops—Cowpeas, soy beans, 
millet, combinations of kafir corn and 
cowpeas, sorghum and cowpeas, or 
milo maize and cowpeas, can. be 
planted as late as July 10 to 25 in this 


state, vielding ten tons or more an 
acre harvested and put in the silo 
before frost appears. While the 


silage from these crops may not con- 
tain the amount of dry matter, and, 
therefore, may be less valuable when 
compared with corn, the cowpea fur- 
nishes considerable protein. The 
farmer will have the advantage of 
utilizing the sod land from which a 
short crop of hay has been’ taken, 
thereby getting a second crop, the 
combined yields from which will 
equal or exceed the feeding value of 
hay from the field, even in an ex- 
ceptionally good season.—[Dr George 
A. Billings, New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 


“I saw your adv in A A,” 





fe wsntead 
VEGETABLES 
Feeding Goslings for Market 


C. EDWARDS, CAMP COUNTY, TEX 

I hawe found Toulouse geese the 
best paying stock, and breed them 
only. I have anAdeal place for geese 
to range in, a 6-acre Bermuda grass 
field, with a spring of fresh water 
running through. The geese have 
free range here, three to one gander. 
As Toulouse geese will hardly ever 
sit, I prefer hens for mothers, and be- 
gin to set eggs in February. After 
the goslings are hatched, for the first 
week I confine them in a coop with 
a yard around it, feeding them milk, 
cornmeal bread and lots of grass, 
turnip tops and oats. 

After one week old, I give them 
range with the hen, where there is 
no water for them to get into, feeding 
them at night when they come home 
on the same feed we used the week 
before. When they are three weeks 
old we stop feeding altogether, only 
seeing that they come home at night. 
Grass and water are all that a goose 
needs now. I make no further change 
in feeding or care until. December, 
when I feed grain till the laying sea- 
son is over. Grass is green here all 
winter. We don’t have any cold 
weather to speak of. The one vital 
point in rearing geese is: Keep them 
out of the water and out of the rain 
till they are two months old. 


a 


Strawberry Beds after picking 
should receive careful attention. 
Many growers make the mistake of 
not considering this matter. After 
proper cultivation and cleaning up 
during the summer, young beds es- 
pecially, should be-covered in the fall 
with about 2 inches straw. In some 
sections pine needles are used, while 
in others salt marsh hay is satisfac- 
tory. Beds in this section are cov- 
ered with straw and rolled in the 
spring when the ground is dry enough 
with a heavy roller. Straw is taken 
off with a horse rake. Berries of 
the William Belt variety planted in 
the spring of 1906 have a splendid 
crop this season.—[C. F. Fuller, 
Chautauqua County, N Y. 





Preventing Cutworms Injuries—aA. 
L. J.. New Jersey: Cutworms are 
rarely troublesome on land which has 
not been in sod or weeds the previous 
year. The eggs of the numerous spe- 
cies are laid in soil which supports 
abundant plant growth; which re- 
moved forces the worms to eat the 
plants which the farmer desires to 
have grow; hence the damage is at 
once apparent. Among the ways of 
preventing injuries by cutworms the 
most satisfactory is to plow the 
ground in early autumn so the young 
cutworms which hatch from midsum- 
mer until frost will be obliged to go 
elsewhere for food. The moths which 
lay the eggs will find nothing on the 
field for their progeny to live upon 
and will also go elsewhere to lay their 
eggs. When fall preparation has not 
been done a common way to prevent 
injuries is to trap the worms with 
baits made of bran, molasses and 
paris green, made up in a moist, but 
not soppy mash, and left in little 
daubs on the field. If the field has 
been kept clear of weeds and grass, 
especially during the last half of the 
year, it is unlikely that any trouble 
will be experienced with worms ex- 
cept close to the edges where grass 
has been left, and from which some 
worms may crawl to the part planted 
in the spring. On such fields the ap- 
plication of bran as indicated would 
be simply a waste of material. 





Curb Removed by Absorbine—Writ- 
ing from Waverly, Ky, to W. F. Young, 
P D F, Springfield, Mass, Huston 
Spencer says: “Dear Sir: Having 
used two bottles of your Absorbine 
and having taken a curb off my sad- 
dle and harness horses, which I after- 
ward sold for $200, I think it is the 
best liniment I ever used. Find in- 
closed $2, for which send me another 
bottle.” In ordering Absorbine be sure 
and mention this journal. 









A most desirable stake and label for 
indicating varieties is used on the trial 
grounds of the Livingstons in Ohio. 
Describing the device, Robert Living- 
ston said he had had a great deal of 
trouble with wooden stakes, as they 
are easily broken or pulled up when 
the crops are cultivated. They adopt- 
ed a wire marker, made of No 9 gal- 
vanized wire, about 18 inches long, 
bent in a ring at the top, in which 
a metallic label is wired. Thrust into 
the ground where desired this marker 
remains there during the season. They 
are pulled up in the fall and stored 
for future use. There is no danger 
of breaking if struck during cultiva- 
tion, as they bend readily and remain 
in place. : 

One of the most valuable books for 
general information that J. G. Le 
Gendre of Greene county, N Y, can 
possess is our Farmer’s Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture. This great book contains 
nearly 700 pages, and is a veritable 
mine of useful information. Every 
topic pertaining to farming is treated. 


Good readers all, with one accord 
Give ear unto this song; 

For if you heed its sound advice 
You never can go wrong. 


Our advertisers, great and small, 

For space have paid a fee; 
They’re safe, we know, and tell you 

so. 

Just read our guarantee. 

While handling the copy for our 
new book, Tomato Culture, recently, 
we wanted to verify one of the oldest 
illustrations of the tomato. We could 
not find the book, Dodoens’ Plants, 
published in 1578, in the New York 
libraries. Knowing that C. L. Allen 
of Long Island, the well-known hor- 
ticulturist, had this volume in his li- 
brary, which by the way, is one of the 
best in the country, we secured the 
book and present herewith a very 
early description of the tomato in 
16th century English. The tomato 
was there called the Golden apple. 
The description is as follows: 

“These strange apples be also of two 
sorts, one red, and the other yellow, 
but in all other poynts they be like, as 
in stalkes, leaves and growing. These 
apples have round stalkes of a gray or 
ashe colour, and hayrie; three or foure 
foote long, full of branches: The leaves 
be great, broad and long, spread abroad 
upon every side, and deepely cut, al- 
most like leaves of aygrimonie, but 
much greater and whiter: the floures 
are yellowish, growing upon_ short 
stems three or five together, and when 
they are fallen, there come in their 
places great flat apples, swollen or by 
certayn spaces bunched out on the 
sides, and of colour sometimes red, 
sometimes white, and sometimes yel- 
low, like oranges or Mandrake apples, 
wherin is contayned the feed. All the 
hearbe is of a strong stinking favour, 
and it must be sowne every yeare as 
the cucumbers be. This is a strange 
Plant, and not found in this country 
{England}, except in the gardens of 
some herbalists, whereas it is sowne. 
This hearbe floureth in July and Au- 
gust, his apples be ripe in August and 
September. This strange plant, is now 
called in Latine, Pomum Amoris, Poma 
Amoris, and of some, Pomum aureum: 
in French, Pommes dorees, and of some 
also, Pommes d’amours: in high Dutch, 
Golt offel: in base Almaigne, Gulden 
Appelen: in English, Apples of love, or 
Golden Apples. The complexion, nature 
and working of this plant is not yet 
known, but by that I can gather of the 
talke, it should be cold of nature, es- 
pecially the leaves, somewhat like unto 
Mandrake, and therefore also it is dan- 
gerous to be fed.” 





National Nut Growers’ Association 
will hold its 6th annual convention at 
the Jamestown exposition September 
26-28. A splendid program is being 
prepared. Further details can be ob- 
tained from See J. F. Wilson of Pau- 
‘lan, Ga. 
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Topping Onions for Market 





‘An onion topper was recently ad- 
vertised in American Agriculturist. 
Will some practical farmer give his 
experience with this machine? I am 
thinking of buying one, but hesitate 
until I. know more about it. You will 
confer a great favor upon me and 
a lange number of other interested 
parties in this section if you will pub- 
lish information from one who will 
give an unbiased and fair report.— 
{Roork Brothers, Cumberland Coun- 
ty, N J. 

In reply to the above inquiry and 
for the benefit of others who are in- 
terested in the same crop, we asked 
W. S. Rhodes & Sons, who are large 
and successful onion growers of Port- 
age county, O, to give their experi- 
ences with onion toppers and sorters. 
Their reply is as follows: 

We can top from 100 to 140 bushels 
an hour when we top direct from the 
field. It takes three teams and about 
ten men to run the full capacity of 
the machine. The onions are stacked 
in erates in our onion house ready 
for market. They come from _ the 
machine clean, and in this respect 
are more satisfactiry than when we 
used to top them by hand. In addi- 
tion, all the small onions are put by 
themselves and the work is done 
much. more rapidly and uniformly. 
All loose hulls and dirt are removed. 
From our experience, we believe the 
keeping quality is better with ma- 
chine topped gnions than with the 
hand topped jones. 

Our machine, with a 2%-horse 
power engine, all mounted on a nice 
wagon, cost us $450. We consider it 
ene of the best investments we ever 
made. Any farmer who grows five 
er more acres of onions each season 
could well afford to have a machine. 
We usually grow from 20 to 30 acres 
each season. As help in handling 
the onion crop is a very serious prob- 
lem with us, this labor-saving ‘device 
is a very important factor in this re- 
spect, as we can handle our crop 
much more rapidly and economically. 
We do not take so many chances of 
a wet season caiching us. Before we 
had th« machine, sometimes our 
onions laid out till they were badly 
colored, thereby making them hard 
to sell at the top prices. Since we 
have used the machine, we have had 
no trouble in this respect. All our 
enions came out clean and bright, 
and we have no trouble to get the 
top of the market. 





Location of the Apiary is a primary 
question for a farmer to settle. The 
hives should be behind a board fence, 
building or hedge, where they will be 
protected from the west and north- 
west winds. The entrances should 
face as nearly southeast as possible. 
This is especially necessary where 
bees are wintered out of doors.—[X. 





EASTERN STAPLE CROPS 


Spraying of Potatoes for Profit 


Many farmers question the relia- 
bility of the results obtained in ex- 
periments like the ten years’ series 
conducted by the New York experi- 
ment station. They doubt that such 
results can be obtained in ordinary 
farm practice, says Prof F. C. Stew- 
art and his associates. The objections 
are: 1, they are too small a_ scale, 
three-tenths of an acre; 2, the spray- 
ing is done more thoroughly § than 
farmers would do it; 3, it is impossi- 
ble to determine accurately the ex- 
pense of the spraying; 4, the idea is 
prevalent that the station potatoes 
are given extra good care in order 
that large yields may be obtained. 
To satisfy this demand for experi- 
ments of a more practical kind a se- 
ries of farmers’ business experiments 
was sO managed as.to show the ac- 
tual profit in spraying potatoes under 
farm conditions. 

Fourteen farmers in different parts 
of the state agreed to keep an  ac- 
count of their spraying operations on 
potatoes. One of these is here re- 
ported. An accurate record was kept 
of all the expense of the spraying, 
including labor, chemicals and wear 

f machinery. _In each experiment 
hree to seven rows were left un- 
sprayed, except that they were treat- 
ed with poison to protect them from 
bugs. The spraying and all work 
connected therewith was done by the 
farmers themselves, and in _ such 
manner as they thought best, al- 
though in some cases the station of- 
fered advice. 

In the fall, the tubers on one or 
more of the umsprayed rows were 
carefully weighed. The same was 
done with one or more of the sprayed 
rows on either side. In this manner, 
it was determined how much the 
yield had been increased by spray- 
ing. In all cases a representative of 
the station was present when the 
test rows were dug, and assisted with 
the weighing. The length and width 
of the rows were carefully measured, 
the station representative assisting 
with this also. Accordingly, the ac- 
curacy of the yield reported below 
can be vouched for. 

As far as possible the fields. se- 
lected for experiment were located 
on a public road where the results of 
the experiment could be seen by pas- 
sersby. The size of the experiment 
fields varied from 2 2-3 acres to 81 
acres, the total acreage of the 14 ex- 


periments being 180 acres. In one 
experiment, bordeaux was applied 
with a five-gallon compressed air 


sprayer. In the others, horse spray- 
ers of several different kinds were 
used. 

One of these experiments was on 
the farm of Brainard and Beaumont 
in Wyoming county, N Y. Twenty- 
six acres of potatoes, all in. one lot, 








COMMERCIAL POTATO SPRAYING IN NEW YORK 


The feasibility of spraying potatoes for profit was demonstrated in the 


field and with the apparatus illustrated herewith. 


eof Wyoming county, N Y, undertook 
Geneva experiment station. 


w this issue. 


Brainerd and Beaumont 
a co-operative experiment with the 


The result was a gain of nearly 75 bushels an 
acre, worth $32.11 or $751.92 on the field of 26 acres. 


See further details 


Onion Toppers and Sorters 


Built in three sizes to suit the purchaser. Capa- 
from 500 to 2,000 bushels per day according 
Large acreage can 
be harvested in proper season with one of these 


cit 
to the size of the machine. 


machines and 
at the least 
possible ex- 

nse, and in the 
best possible 
manner and bet- 
ter than hand 
topping. 


by the manufacturer 
strong 4 
we claim for them 


to 


These machines are guaranteed 


and durable and to do all 
in every 


Many of these 
machines have 
paid for them- 
selves in one 
season topping 
onions 
from farm 
to farm b 

the bush 
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particular. They never fail to give perfect satisfaction when properly operated. 


W. F. VROOMAN & SON., 


Write for catalogue and price list. 


8 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 










Cutter. 


and requires least power. Abenaque 
ed for elf farm work) can be set anywhere in any 
tien, and rnn without foundation or bolting 
lin fuel—entirely devendable. 
We make farm engines 
Get prices and Catalogue 
HINE . WE 





Quick Work at the Silo 


No delay—no annoyance—a saving of time and money, if you have our outfit 


tue Abenaque Gasoline Engine 
tHe Papec Pneumatic 


The cutter of best morlern type; elevates into any silo 
the Engines (suited 


posi- 
down. 


from 2 to 25 H. P.; special sawing outfits, etc. 
Cc 
















engines, boilers and se 














expense. Free on 
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THRESHING MACHINERY Sco‘ 0irnant,omausiacee 
very far knows what yeti cost ir ae 4 
parators are t with every possi bi vem and 
convenience that is consistent with durabilit and Corvice Stor 
ment on our customers. FARQU 
capacity, madein three styles, 20 to 40 inc 
——— all kinds of grains, and for 


engines, boilers, sawmills and 
threshers. Tells all about the 
latest improved machi. 
and how to save labor a: 


uest, 
Farquhar Go., Lids 
York, Pa. 
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. Wed t - 
TN HERESHERS are unex mreelied in 


sec of the country. Ajax 
Threshing a etr 
durable and easy steame ay 




















Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 & 2 horses. 















Save time and labor in spreading and turning 
and INCREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 120. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


URST POTATO®Y 
ORCHARD SPRAYER 


ON FREE TRIAL. 
No money in advante—Pay when 
convenient. Sprays Everything — 
Trees; Potatoes, Truck ete. 4 rows 
at a time—20 acres & day. les 
our Crop—extra yield one acre 
will pay it first season, A boy can 
it. GUARANTEED FIVE 

YEARS. 


Priee (where 

mo agent), AGENTS WANTED. 

After trial, if you keep it—pay when FREE 
OFFER for first one in each locality. 








oa Can. pecial 
“SPRAYING GUIDE” and 
fall information FREE. Write Today. We Pay Freight, 
H. L. HURST co., 57 Nerth $t.,Canten,O. 
a 








HAY PRESSES 
The HENDRICKS 


oress will earn its 
cost in one season. 
A postal with your 
name and address on 
the back will bring 
you our free Catalog 
and prices. 
.. B. HENDRICKS & CO. — — 
Kingston, N. Y. 





Dd 
Tenbroeck Avenue, =: 





HAY JUMPING 


will soon be a thing of the past. *‘ 

Hay Baling made rapid and easy by Spencer"@ 
Hercules large Bale Press. Guaranteed capar 
city four tons an hour or no sale. No jumping, 

Every farmer who furnishes Tabling and 
Board should talk this Press, because he does 
not have to pitch the hay as high as the Upright, 
Again,the Upright cannot take feed while press 
ing and tying. We can; hence men on the mow, 
not having to wait, are more efficient. Greater, 
speed means less board. For Catalog address 


J. A. SPENCER ‘ 
Dwight - - Hiinels 


t 
MORE GOOD CIDER citrrtict*s 


from a given amount of apples or grapes with 
one of our presses than with any other, end 
the juice will be purer, better-keeping, 
apd bring higher prices 


HYDRAULIC Press 


PRESSES 
are money-makers. Various sizes. 25 to 600 















barrels per day. Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple Butter ors, ete. Catalog FREE 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


or room 124 C. 39 Cortiand Street, New York, MY. «4 





' SEPARATORS from 1 t 10 horse, Steam and Gasoline 
Engines, mounted and Stationary, 1, 2 and 3 NH. Tread Powers, 


Cutters, Wood § 
Steel and Wood 





Hydraule =. 


Cider Press 


‘ 

Great strength and ca& 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw milis, thresh- 
ers. Catalog frea. 
Bonarch Machinery Go., Room 159, 39 Cortland! St., Bow Tors 


‘Monarch 









«8 
ere sprayed four times at a_ total 
pense of $3.19 an acre, and _ the 


eld was thereby increased by 74 2-3 

shels an acre, worth $32.11. The 
‘met profit on the operation was at the 
rate of $28.92 an acre, or $751.92 on 
the field of 26 acres. 

The spraying was done with an old- 
Btyle power sprayer, shown in the ac- 
gompanying picture. This sprayer 
covers five rows at each passage, 
with one nozzle to the row, applying 
the bordeaux at the rate of about 50 
{pallons an acre. Two horses are re- 
iguired to haul it. The pumping is 
gone with power obtained from the 
twheels. To control bugs, arsenate of 
poda was added to the bordeaux in 
ithe first three sprayings at the rate 
‘of four quarts stock solution’ to 
50 gallons. The potatoes were of two 
varieties mixed,.Carman No 3 and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Eleven acres 
‘were planted May 25-28 and the re- 
maining 15 acres June 6 to 11. The 
soil was a gravelly loam. Five rows, 
1082 feet long, were left unsprayed. 
They were kept free from. bugs. by 
|threé applications of arsenate’ of sod 
In lime water. 

\ The test rows were dug with a po- 
ftlato digger..on October 13». The 
Yields were: Sprayed, 212 bushels 51 
poutds marketable tubers an. acre; 
wmnsprayed, 138 bushels—nine pounds; 
gain, 74 bushels 42 pounds. The 
yield of unmarketable tubers showed 
five bushels an acre, more culls on 
the sprayed rows than on the un- 
sprayed. This is unusual, and would 
not have occurred in the _ present 
case had the plants been given a 
fifth spraying and the frost delayed 
so the plants might have completed 


their growth. There was no _ioss 
from rot on either sprayed or un- 
sprayed rows. The gain on the 
sprayed rows seems to have been 


cue almost wholly to the prolonged 
growth of the plants, and this was 
the consequence of their having been 
protected against late blight. There 
was no early blight and no damage 
done by flea beetles. 

The items of expense for spraying 
26 acres four times are as follows: 
60 pounds copper sulphate at 6 
cents, $36.06; 289 pounds iime at 1 
cent, $2.89; 80 hours’ labor for team 
at 15 cents, $12; 140 hours’ labor for 
men at 15 cents, $21; 57 pounds white 
arsenic, including cost of sal soda 
and the expense of preparation at 10 


cents, $5.70; wear on sprayer at 5 
cents an acre for each application, 
$5.20; total, $82.85. "The total cost of 


spraying was $3.19 an acre, and the 
average cost fur each application 80 
cents. The market price of potatoes 
at Gainesville at the time the test 
rows were dug was 43 cents a bushel 
ef G2 pounds. 


— 
— 


Tile Most Profitable Horse to have 
on the farm is the good brood mare. 
She will raise a colt each year and it 
will sell for a snug sum in the fag). 
[With a little extra care the mare will 
@o as much work as any horse. This 
is the kind that the average farmer 
wants and is the kind he should get 
for his own benefit. Have at least one 
good brood mare on the farm, raise 
your own horses and some to sell. , 





Breeding Ewes should not be fed on 
corn alone, but should have a mixed 
ration of corn, oats, bran or oilmeal. 
For roughage, the common red clover 
or ulfalfa has no equal. Never feed 
timothy to sheep. Roots of some 
kind help to balance the ration in 
winter feeding.—[{Howard Southard, 
Union County, O. 


Dosing Fowls to keep them healthy 
is one of the surest ways to make 
them sick. It induces the very dis- 
eases and disorders the poultry man 
fears. Good management obviates 
the practice of drugging. The most 
successful poultry men do not fuss 
and coddle their fowls. 


POULTRY 


bene the Market Thick 


ELIZABETH HAGANS, BOONE COUNTY, MO 





At two months old, I feed grain of 
various kinds, wheat, oats, sorghum 
seed and corn, and make no change 
from this until cold weather, when 
i give them a warm mash in the 
morning, boiling vegetable peelings 
and thickening with cornmeal, chop 
or bran. I also keep crushed shells, 
broken china, coarse sand or charcoal 
before them. I try to have a box 
of dry earth in the poultry house for 
them to roll in. The house is white- 
washed often, and the floor covered 
with dry ashes every day. .The roosts 
are painted with coal oil every time 
I clean house, burning sulphur in the 
house with the doors closed once a 
month, keeping fresh water in the 
drinking troughs, and pouring warm 
water often into the drinking troughs 
in winter. 

In rearing chicks for market, give 
free range, plenty of air), sunshine 
and pure water. Up ‘to 12 hours be- 
fore killing, give them all they will 
eat. ‘Bleed thoroughly, pluck as 
quickly as possible, being careful to 
get all the pin feathers, washing all 
blood from the inside as soon as the 
entrails have been drawn. Pour boil- 
ing water over them to plump them, 
and let drain a few hours before 
packing. I do not sell the feathers, 
but use the down feathers at home, 
throwing the remainder away. I be- 
lieve in a variety of feed for market 
chickens; sunflower seed, sorghum, 
kafir corn, raw vegetables, etc. Dust 
well once a month with insect pow- 
der to keep off vermin. 





—_——_- ——-—eo- 
Feeding Beets — I have _ raised 
sugar beets, as well as Golden 
Tankards. Of late years, I _ raise 
nothing but the latter. I found I 
could not get any more milk from 
the one than the other, but could 
produce three bushels stock beets to 
one of the sugar. I run them through 
the cutter and feed about one bushel 
to six cows. I would feed more if 
I had enough to run me six or eight 
months of the year. I always feed 
beets at night with grain ‘on top. My 
cattle always eat the beets first, when 
they 


[J. C., Lake County, O. 





with 
breeding Barred Ply- 


Making Hens 
While I was 


are accustomed to that ration.— | 


| 


Broods Lay-- 


mouth Rocks I confined the hens and | 


chicks in a small yard on grass and | 
fed hens well with egg producing 
food; namely, green bone, beef scraps | 
and scraps from the kitchen. For 
grain I gave wheat, oats and bran 
mash. Chicks were fed principally on 
chick food. I always give plenty of 
fresh water. Nearly always the hens | 


begin laying long before chicks were 
ready to wean. Iam now raising Single 


Comb Buff Leghorns, a non-sitting 
variety, which lays nine months in 
the year. I use incubators and brood- 
ers and find them much less trouble | 
than hens. Though the Leghorn is 
smaller than some other varieties, 
mine lay more than enough eggs to 


make 
when 
man, 


up the difference in weight | 
I come to sell.—{J. C. Ersin- | 
Decatur County, Ind 





German Flocks Decreasing—In con- 
nection with the high prices prevail- 
ing for wool throughout the world, it 
is interesting to note that production 
of wool in Germany is decreasing 
sharply. 


Leaking Milk—F. M. B. (Pa) has 
a cow that leaks milk from one teat. 
Put a rubber band around the teat 1 
inch up from the end, tight enough to 
stop the leak, but not tight enough to 
stop the circulation of the blood in 
the teat. 





Test the Incubator for two or three 
days before putting any eggs in it, so 
as to be sure the regulator and other 
working parts are in perfect order. 





AND LIVE STOCK — 


Adienkagia of Keeping Guinea Fowls 


One reason for my keeping white 
guinea hens on my farm is because 
they are good watch dogs at night. 
If a stranger comes around they let 
me know. The white are the best 
kind, tamer than any other, and are a 
better table fowl than the other varie- 
ties. They mate like birds, or pair 
off. There is little or no market for 
them.—[T. R. McDonald, Clark Coun- 
ty, Ky. 

I consider guinea fowls almost & 
necessity on the farm, as they are 
such great rangers and do away with 
all insects within their reach. The 
Pearl is the best variety, easiest to 
raise, and when small cannot be seen 
so well by henhawks. They -must 
have their liberty in order to do well. 
There is a good demand for young 
ones at’ market for broilers, and they 
command a high price.—[Mrs J. Clara 
May, Hillsbéro County, N H. 

Guinea hens keep away hawks. If 
prowling strangers come on the farm 
at night they make a great nbise. 
The Pearl guinea is the hardiest: The 
birds mate in pairs, like quail. Their 





meat is extra fine, having a gamy 
quality. They raise their young them- 
selves without any care-—[D. L. 


Bruen, Platte County, Neb. 





A Successful Dairy—My dairy is 
composed of about 30 cows, about two- 
thirds 6f which I have raised, and are 
grade Jerseys and Guernseys. About 
25 years ago one of our neighbors had 
an imported Jersey bull. From this 
stock and our common cows we raised 
five cows, afterward crossed with a 
neighbor’s herd with very good re- 
sults and afterward with the herd or 
another neighbor. From this stock 
we raised two cows: one was the very 
best I have ever seen. When she was 
fresh the second time she made 15 
pounds butter. While there were no 
cows in that herd which made as 


much butter as some I have now, yeb 
as a herd they averaged better than 
my herd does now. At one time the 
cows made 110 pounds of butter in 
one week. We then got some Guern- 
seys which did not look much like the 
Guernseys we see today, but I can 
show some very good cows from that 
stock. One of them made 27 pounds 
butter a week in one trial and Lo in 
another. A number of my older cus- 
tomers have been getting butter from 
me for more than 30 years. About 
one-third of the sour milk is made in- 
to cottage cheese, which, with the 
buttermilk, brings in between $5 and 
$7 a week.—[Joseph Trimble, Dela- 
ware County, Pa. 





Building a Silo—I noted through 
your worthy paper that J. K. Hushey 
wants information for building a silo. 
I built one with basement made of 
brick, laid up with cement, and plas- 
tered with cement. Size 12 1-3 feet 
in diameter and 6 feet deep. Wood- 
work consists of heavy oak flooring 
3x4 inches wide, well grooved, Painted 
groove and tongue, selected timber, 
24 feet high, making in all a silo 
12 1-3x30 feet. I made a rim of l- 
inch oak board; three-ply braking 
joints, 4 inches wide. By nailing 
gthem together thoroughly they make - 
“- fine rim. Oiled inside and painted 
outside rim and all. Did not board 
outside. Silage kept fine.—([Peter 
Hahn, Tuscarawas County, O. 





Summer Feed for Cows-—We do not 
grow oats and peas for green feeding, 
only* as we have a little corner that 
we wish to put something on just for 
the time being. We have alfalfa that 
we use for our green feeding almost 
entirely. When we do not have that, 
we plan to have silage to piece 
out. Where we do sow oats and 
peas, we sow small Canada peas two 
bushels and one bushel of oats to the 
acre.—[G. A. Smith, Dairy Expert 
New York Experiment Station. 





















Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, 
ie. ; Teat Expander, 50c.; Milk Tube, 
50c., and Teat Soap, 5vc. 
in case with ‘‘Easy to Use” directions | 
sent pre- 
paid on 
receipt 
of 33.00, 





2 = 








PILLING 
CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


‘3 Cattle Case No. 
ns §3 
Outfit and 8 other cattle in- 

| struments needed .by every 
Complete | dairyman, complete in case, 
for 810; regular value $15. 
Sent - _ prepaid, with full 

to 


on receipt of #10. 
today. 









Milk Fever 


Use” directions, 
Oraer 








2252 Arch St, 





G.P Pilling & , Son 6 C0, 








No matter how old the blemish, “~~ 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
bh tried and failed, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under or guarantee—your money 


refunded if doesn’t aghe 

sound. ost cases cured by a single 
minute application—occasionally two Ra 
ui ne vin, Ringbone end 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Wri 

for detailed infermation and a free copy a 

Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

Ninety-six durably bound, inde: 

ond illustra! trated, "Covers ¢ oe ane Busax 

veterinary subjects. 

you treat any kind of fh ye ae 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

231 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ils 





BANNER LICE AND a 
VERMIN POWDER: 


dus 
harmless. 5 oz. isc. ee Tb ado se PF 
3ibs. so. j ty,’ (f.0.b.N. ¥. 


Dept. E ST 90-48 Veecy Ste Hew ¥ ork 











~ gn ed. Tissues, Lniitrat In = 
= Puff or ox Swellt 
Lameness, 
met lay the ae D 
ster, ty remove the. "peep grt 
ttle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-0 frec. aT 


ABSORBINE, » fe 
bottle. ee By bovita, Wee Be 


Rheumatic 
reduces Varicose Ve " varioosar Hydrocele. 
‘Ailays pain. Book free. Genuine mfd. only by 









#. F. YOUNG, P. D. F.; 51 Monmouth St. SPRINGFIELD, MASD 











Feeding Cows Before Calving 


H, E, COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N*Y 





/ Will H. E. Cook tell more about 
rational feeding before calving? .I 
came in possession of a farm with 
stock thereon recently and had just 
such a time with a cow, as described 
in his article of March 9. I have an- 
other due June 26, also a heifer with 
first calf due July 4. I am anxious to 
learn a way not to have their bags 
cake. I want to know. just what to 
feed and how much. Would he feed 
the same in the winter?—[W. Holmes, 
Tolland County, Ct. 

If these cows which are to freshen 
soon have good pasture it may not 
be necessary to make any addition to 


the ration. I should watch them 
carefully and perhaps feed three or 
four pounds ground oats daily. The 


reader will understand that pasture 
grass is very nearly a balanced ration. 
Cows calve when having plenty of it 


and give a good flow of milk, young 
animals grow. rapidly upon it, and 
mature animals will take on flesh 


rapidly. When a feed performs all 
these offices so perfectly, it is about 
all we need. The udders cake or be- 
come fevered in a young animal, or, in 
fact, the mature animal, because the 
system is fevered. It is not a local 
trouble, but it does, however, show 
locally because, at that time, the ud- 
der is preparing itself for future 
work. 

When the grass begins to ripen and 
becomes more like winter feed, it 
changes its composition and carries 
a larger proportion of fiber and car- 
bonaceous matter. The animal is un- 
able to transfer in her body one por- 
tion of the feed to the*function of the 
others, and so, if we feed in excess of 
the carbonaceous element, which we 
find in the corn plant, in whataver 
condition, nearly all of the grasses, 
not including clover, alfalfa, or any 
ef the legumes, also straw, would 
have a deficiency of that. material in 
the’ feed which makes for growth. 

The udder must grow or it is no 
good, and nature, true to her duty, 
will try to grow it, even though it 
draws upon the stored material in 
the body to do so. When it does 
this, it brings on an abnormal condi- 
tion for three or four weeks prior to 
parturition, and fever is sure to fol- 
low this abnormal condition. To get 
around this, feed for milk produc- 
tion, such feeds as oil meal, oats, the 
corn by-products, gluten, or dried 
distillegs’ grains. 

I am sorry I cannot say how much. 
We have animals capable of assimi- 
lating and digesting 15 pounds and 
more of concentrated feed a day and 
return a profit on it. Cows not ace 
customed ‘to this might not only fail 
to return .a profit, but actually bee 
tome diseased under this sort of 
feeding, because the organs of the 
body would be unable to handle that 
amount of foed.. With your cows be- 
‘gin with four pounds a day, made 
up of % pound linseed oil meal, two 
pounds fine wheat middlings, one peund 
cornmeal and ™% pound gluten or dis- 
tillers’ grains. Increase this as the an- 
imal shows ability to digest it. No 
man can answer how much. The 
feeder’s judgment is the only safe- 
guard. Feed all of the coarse, bulky 
feed the animal will eat clean. Give 
salt at least once a day. Get some 
good work on feeding, couple that 
with a careful study of the animal 
itself, and you will soon have spe- 
cific information of the kind needed. 
When we get information from others 
and use it mechanically, it does us 
little good, but when we understand 
principles and laws, we quickly ad- 
just ourselves and work out the prob- 
lem to our profit and satisfaction. 
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For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 


fertilizers. They enrich the earth. -~. 
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Transferring Bees from Box-hives 
F. GREINER, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Thirty years ago a large number of 
farmers were each keeping a few 
stands of bees. The box hive was then 
in fashion, the modern hive just: be- 
ing introduced and transferring bees 
from the former to the latter was 
often a necessity. In common prac- 
tice, the modus operandi was as fol- 
lows: First, the bees were drummed 
out into a box placed on top of the 
inverted hive. Next, a side was split 
off and the combs with .brood and 
honey cut out. These were fitted into 
the frames of. the moderm ‘hive and 
fastened . with : wires, strings and 
sticks. When all was ready, the bees 
werd returned to their combs, placing 





the new hive exactly on the ‘stand 
of the old one. I have thus trans- 
ferred hundreds of swarms. Since 


we have adopted a simpler and better 
method. 

In the beginning of the swarming 
season the to-be-treated colony ought 
to be strong. To begin with, prepare 
the new hive by filling all frames 
with comb foundation. It is necessary 
to wire the frames or use foundation 
which has wires imbedded already. 
Should the colony just have cast a 
swarm, all the better; if not, we will 
havé to drive the swarm in the same 
fashion as mentioned at the begin- 
ning and hive them into the new 
hive, placed on the stand of the old. 
We must be sure of capturing the 
queen with the swarm or failure is 
certain. If we provide the new hive 
with an entrance guard, we will be 
sure to find the queen if she is among 
the bees. When found, I would ad- 
vise clipping her wings with a pair of 
scissors, so she cannot escape again. 
If she is not among the driven bees, 
we will have to make other drives 
till we secure her and place her with 
the bees in the new hive 

The old box’ hive is moved 
new 


to a 


with a sheet for a time. Sometimes 
the bees, accustomed to the old box, 
will hunt around for it, and when 
finding it will) enter it in large num- 
bers in preference to adopting the 
clean and new hive for their home. 
After eight or ten’ days we may make 
another drive and add the bees to the 
colony in the new hive, for by this 
time a large part of the brood has 
hatched and these young bees serve 
a better purpose in the new hive than 
they could possibly in the old one. In 
all probability the work in the sec- 
tion ease of the new hive has been be- 
gun, and there is also more or less 
brood to take care of by that time. 

In the old box there is practically 
no brood and the young bees, if left 
therein, would have nothing to do 
which would count. It is, therefore, 
well to make the second drive. At 
the end of three weeks, after making 
the first_drive, all the worker brood 
has hatched and the combs in the old 
box-hive contain only a little honey, 
pollen and some drone brood. We 
now proceed to split open the old 
hive, cut out the combs, make wax 
of them, or if very nice, fit into 
frames and keep for future use. The 
honey contained therein may be ex- 
tracted, or we may feed it to the bees 
without extracting it. What bees were 
left in the old hive are added to the 
new one. Thus we eventually get the 
bees all back into one hive and we 
have them then in very much better 
shape for all purposes than before. 
If there is any honey to be found 
these bees will make a showing in the 
boxes which will be a pleasure to the 
owner. 


location not far from the new | 
hive; if necessary, it may be covered | 
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FOR PROFIT 9 
| Genasco Ready Roofing 


| stands for twenty-five years of 
knowledge of natural asphalt 

| by the largest producers of 

asphalt in the world, 


Send for samples and Book Q . . 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world! 
PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


The Cream of 
Cream Separators 
Ene Sherpice Deter soso ths pick 
the whole bunch. 


he — waist 
Fart you can fill it with one hand. 





enclosed, dirt free, absolutely 
—no oil holes, no bother— 
spoonful of ofl once or 
—uses same oil over and 
wice the skimming fore 
of any other sepa: T—skims twice as 
Siean. ol wo id’s record for cl 


=O; 
needs only 





New York Chicago! 
1S TONS 


BALES'*."o%S HAY 


The Gem Full Circle Steel Baler offers large 
feed opening, power bead getting greatest - 
ing pressure out of a light team, quick return 
lunger, allowing two charges to each circle, and 
rake deyice whieh relieves any jerk from the re- 
bound. siest for men and horses and bales 
most. Our press weighs 2,600 pounds, some others 
only.1,600. Such light presses require constant re- 
pairs. We'sa've you or more in first cost an@ 
more every yearin repairs. Send usa postal toda: 
for prices, 6 days’ free tria)] plan and a free copy o' 
our new “Baler Book.” 















Co.. Quincy. ILL. 
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GEO ERTEL 





so simple you can wash it in 8 
m meseg—mne’ hter th 
Ww. , 
° are invited to settle in the 
frictionless bail be. 4 THRIFTY FARMERS state of Maryland, where the 
lar—the Sharples will find a delightful and healthful climate, firs 
1d styl Bve class markets for their products and plenty of lan 
i By ht, ae at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive pam 
a full patented. E »hlets will be sent free upon epplieation to State 
f - j oard of Immigration, Baltimore, Md, 


r thoroughly tes’ 
id ender uniimit guaran 


y for catalo 
Be Sure to Say en. 1 Saw Your Adv 


f J- 
or free copy of our valuable 
‘Business Dairying.” 
In this journal. Our advertisers like to know which papes 
they get the most orders from. 


| STRONG and DURAB 


West Chester, Pea. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, tl. 

Compact, all the parts accurately made, finely ad- 

justed and working together smoothly; and at the 

same time, strong, well built, easy to keep in order and 

light running —these are the features you want to 

find in @ cream separator before you buy ome. And 


when you see a 
U CREAM 
as e SEPARATOR 


you wont have to look avy farther. It has them all. 
That's why it outwears all other makes. 

Durability is what the “cheap” separators lack, 
yet itis most important. We have received letters 
. from many users of the U. 8. Separators who have run their ma- 
chines every day for ro years and more with entire satisfaction. 

Our big, handsome, new catalogue shows plainly all about the 
construction and wonderful skimming records of the U. S. It 
will interest you. For free copy write us this way, “Send cata- 
logue number A G ~."’, addressing : , 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Pells, Vt. 





Montross Metal Shingles 
laste lifetime without attention rir 
prvet storm-proof, INEXPENSIVE, very et 
ive In appearence. Bend for cotmlag 
Montrose Mota! Ghingle Co., Camden, N. J. 






















































Prompt deliveries of U.S. rators from warehouses at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Toledo, O., Chicago, Ill., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn.,\Sioux City, la, 
Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., San Franc{gco, Cal., Portland, Ore., Sherbrooke 
and M 1, Que., Hamilton, Qut., W. eg, Man. end Calgary, Alt, 





Address all letters te Bellows Fails, Vt. 


GET PROFIT ‘rwe" MILK PAIL 


Feed your cows’the kind of feed that keeps them in condition, im- 
their appetite and increases the milk flow. A cow is a milk factory. 

Bive her the right kind of raw material in the way of properly balanced 
rations and she will turn out profit for you the year around. The amount 
of Proteih and Butter Fat her milk contains depends on what she gets to 
eat. Feed her. right and you'll find profit in the milk pail every time. 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


is @ profit maker—It's the food that makes healthy, thrifty cattle. It 
tones up their system, keeps theic appetites keen and the milk flow steady 
and large. It's the only feed that completely takes the place of cotton 
seed meal linseed oil meal, owing’ to its high’ percentage of protein 
and fat—think of it, 47 per cent of protein and butter fat guaranteed! 

It's a concentrated feed that is cheaper than corn and oats and it will 
pay you to try it.’ Ask your dealer or write to_us direct for full informa- 
tion on how to feed for profit. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Box_164, Peoria, Mi. 
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‘jaw Copyright, 1907, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered 
Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 
P sx SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 2 
cen 


ts for six months; if not paid in 
(A new ba wd 8 subscription 


RR Fi r year. 
| ree for a club 0 two new subscri 


i tions can commence at any time du fering the year. 





ppectmnan copy e. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 
per Hore , $2, or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

NEWALS— e date opposite your name on 
a per, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan08 shows — se - 
ment has been reeeived up to January — 
Feb0s ‘to February 1, 198, and so on. 


payment is made, the date, which answers ie “ 
feceipt, will be changed accordingly, 

DIBQONTINU ANCES Following the general de- 
‘pire of our readers, it custom J continue 
|¢his, jour journal to senpouatisle ‘subscribers and to such 

bscribe through agents until notified oat its 
ie menes is f you do not wish the 
| paper continued after your subseription oy ex- 
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any advertiser who may prove to be 
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| responsible edretlnces. take advantage of this 
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The curing of corn in the stack so 
as to make silage is likely to attain a 
certain degree of popularity in tho 
near future. That good silage can be 
made in this way is certainly true. 


{But to making it thus in a very cold 


‘climate there are some’ objections, 
because of the freezing of the exposed 
part in very cold weather. Where 
the winters are not very extreme and 
especially where the weather is Very 
wet and rainy or sleety this method 
of preserving corn .will. be vastly 
ahead of the method that cures it by 
leaving it in the shock in the field. 
Silage, however, has the following 
points of superiority over corn cured 
thus. It is in a much better condi- 
tion for being easily fed, it admits of 
feeding grain along with it, thus se- 
curing a more thorough digestion of 
the grain, and it insures practically 
,the entire consumption of the corn. 
(The cost of siloing, however, Is 
greater that the cost of stacking, but 
the advantages from feeding as silage 
more than outweigh the greater cost. 
The manure made from silage is also 
much more easily handled. 





‘ The idea-ts prevalent castward that 
the Dakotas are well settled. It is 
ffar from being correct. Along the 
older lines of.railroads the country 
fis well settled, but it is possible to 
‘ride nearly all day on some of the 
|newer lines without many farm stead- 
ings being in sight. True, most of 
the land is held privately, but the 
room for occupation is far and wide. 
The great .west is certainly great in 
arca. Settlement has been going on 


EDITORIAL 


rapidly durtng recent years, but it 
takes time to fill up compactly so 
large a domain, Those who imagine 
that the limit of production has been 
nearly reached in _ these western 
states are greatly mistaken, The in- 
crease in production will probably go 
on for the next 50 years. 





The pasture crop is probably the 
most valuable crop in the United 
States, and it is unquestionably the 
most abused. It is abused by over- 
pasturing. It is the exception to find 
a pasture well supplied with grass 
after midsummer has been ushered in. 
It ought to be the rule, Overpastur- 
ing -very much hinders the growth of 
grass by unduly exposing the roots 
to the influence of. sunlight which re- 
moves the moisture from the pastures. 
It is abused by neglect. No effort is 
made as a rule to improve pastures 
by giving them dressings, notwith- 
standing that no crop is more respon- 
sive to such dressings with. fertilizer 
if properly made, Pastures in the 
range country are greatly injured by 
overstocking, .which . prevents, seed 
formation for the renewal of the 
plants. One great ever-present reason 
favoring liberal treatment of pastures 
is found in the salutary effect which 
such treatment has upon the saving of 
labor. The difference in the labor of 
caring for an animal on pasture and 
of supplying food for the same not on 
pasture is very great. 





Almost everyone who reads _ this 
paragraph has lost more or less 
money, either through unfortunate 
investments, or loans that were not 
paid, or for other causes. But every- 
one’s losseSare due, in part at least, 
to taking todé\much risk. In other 
words, if people’can place their sur- 
plus where it will net 5% and be safe, 
where they can get ‘their capital if 
needed without loss, in the course of 
a few years they will be Vastly bet- 
ter off than by taking risks with the 
resulting losses. It is this charac- 
teristic of safety, combined with a 
fair return upon the money, which 
makes an investment in American 
Agriculturist building certificates so 
attractive. The $15 certificate nets 
you 7% if you withdraw your money, 
or 10% if you invest permanently. 
As a holder of one of these certifi- 
cates you also enjoy our profit-shar- 
ing bonus every five years, provided 
you have used your influence in rec- 
ommending this magazine to your 
friends or in patronizing its adver- 
tisers. It is this association of effort 
on the part of the reader, subscriber, 
editor, publisher’ and advertfser that 
makes possible such satisfactory re- 
turns upon the small sum invested. 
The holder of one of these little cer- 
tificates is also entitled to  partici- 
pate in the investment of a larger 
sum at a fair rate. We would be 
pleased to give particulars about this 
whole matter to all who request the 
same, and will include an illustrated 
description of our -great building, 
with its seven acres of floor space, 
and its construction in steel and con- 
crete. Write.to the president and ed- 


itor, Herbert Myrick, 439 Lafayette 
street, New. York, and I will be 
pleased to send you full particulars. 


The development of any home in- 
dustry and consequent reduction of 
imports is always a matter of con- 
gratulation to American farmers. Un- 
less some well-posted authorities are 
utterly wrong in their views, Texas 
will in a few,,years greatly cut into 
Bermuda’s flourishing onion trade 
with the United States. The Texas 
onion movement of 1907 is now prac- 
tically closed, as was shown last week 
in this issue. The development of 
the industry in Texas is a matter of 
only a few years, but the state is now 
shipping upward of 1000 cars annu- 
ally, with a vast field for increase. 
An editorial representative of Ameri- 





ean Agriculturist talked with a tead- 


ing produce dealer at an Atlan- 
tic coast market a few days 
ago and the latter took the view 
that Texas might eventually great- 


ly outstrip Bermuda in supplying 
United States markets. Texas onions 
have the advantage over. Ber- 
“‘mudas; in that the latter must pay a 
duty of 40 cents before entering the 


United States. 


A significant feature of the recent 
meeting of the American cotton man- 
ufacturer’s associations at Philadel- 
phia was the strong stand taken in 
support of the proposed White Moun- 
tain and southern Appalachian forest 
reserves. These men are nothing if 
not practical. A statement was 
adopted at this convention setting 
forth vigorously the dependence of 
the cotton manufacturing industry up- 
on cheap, power, and pointing out the 
fact that the cheapest power now 
known is electric power generated by 
waterfalls. These in turn are de- 
pendent upon tthe forest ‘covering 
around the sources of the contributary 
streams. It was stated that already 
immense damage has been done by 
forest destruction, resulting in floods, 
the silting up of streams and the 
washing away of dams and mills. As 
business men and as citizens inter- 
ested in the welfare of the country 
these men pledged themselves to ths 
support of the forest reserve bill, urg- 
ing its adoption. That these reserves 
were not established by the last con- 
gress is due to the opposition of 





Speaker Cannon, who absolutely re- “ 


fused to admit the bill to a place on 
the calendar. Such strong resolutions 
as were adopted by the cotton manu- 
facturers should have sufficient weight 
to carry the bill through the next con- 
gress. 


The co-operative movement is prob- 
ably more strongly entrenched in 
England than any other country, and 
recent reports bearing on the further 
development are therefore interesting 
and valuable. Last year there were a 
shade less than 1600 co-operative so- 
cieties in Great Britain, a slight de- 
crease from the year before, but with 
& small net gain in the aggregate 
membership, -the latter numbering 
2,333,000. The capital of these socie- 
ties at the end of 1906 approximated 
$150,000,000, and sales 490 millions or 
slightly larger than the preceding 
year. The 1906 profits were a little 
less than 55 against 52 millions in 
1905. These societies include a con- 
siderable number of’ people identified 
with agriculture, English farmers 
showing much favor to the system. 
Owing to the comparatively small ter- 
ritory and dense population, co-oper- 
ative buying and selling and the dis- 
tribution of farm produce in various 
directions may be carried on with 
more facility than in our own country. 
Yet the co-operative spirit has taken 
substantial root in many parts of the 
United States, and wisely managed 
these societies should push on to 
widening activities. 








Whatever is advertised in our col- 
umns is considered all right. The 
adv would not be there if it wasn’t. 
It is an important part of our busi- 
ness to find out whether the firms 
who seek space in this magazine are 
reliable. This is for our own protec- 
tion, and for yours. Then we go fur- 


ther, and every subscriber is pro- 
tected by the guarantee printed on 
this page. 


Slippery Nursery Floors in incuba- 
tors may be covered with burlap just 
before the hatch, so chicks can easily 
get on their feet. This prevents crip- 
pling and keeps the floor clean. The 
burlap should be tacked to a light 
frame the size and shape of the 
chamber. The ventilators must not 
be covered. 
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I bought my manure spreader last 
fall. It is a three-horse, 100-bushei 
spreader. I use the dairy compost 
from my barn for cabbage. As soon 
as the frost is out of the ground in 
the spring I plow five acres of sod 
land and in a few weeks I harrow it 
once with a spring-tooth harrow, then 
let it lay until a couple of weeks be- 
fore I am ready to set out my plants. 
With my man and myself we hauled 
14 loads a day, 100-bushel loads, be- 
tween chores. Last year I covered 
five acres of cabbage iand, putting on 
59 loads, the result being the best 
crop of cab I ever raised. I got 
70 tons and ‘there would have been 


~more, but.one acre I had in red ‘cab- 


bage and it does not yield as heavily , 
as the Danish. I put the compost on 
top of the plowed ground for the rea- 
son that my land is slatestone soil and 
therefore leachy. It pays to have a 
three-acre spreader if you have flat 
land to farm, otherwise, I think a 
smaller one would be better. I have 
numerous good farm tools, but I feel 
that I could do without some of them 
easier than I could do without the 
manure spreader.—-([W. E. Pettit, 
Onondaga County, N Y. \ 





My brother takes off a crop of kale 
in the spring and then puts in a crop 
of early cabbage; takes off that crop 
and puts that same ground into toma- 
toes; takes off the tomatoes, sows 
crimson clover and mixes turnip seed 
with it, and takes off a crop of tur- 
nips; thus he gets five crops off one 
piece of ground in one single year. 


“He has the cover crop ready to take 


off in the spring, and repeat the rota- 
tion.—[A. N! Brown, Delaware. " 





I have lived in England, Canada, 
and Iowa, but I have not found a 
soil and climate better adapted to the 
strawberry. On ground newly broken, 
partially cleared, stumps in it and 
hastily prepared, I have grown 125 
32-box crates. The same ground well 
prepared with good cultivation will 
easily bring 200 crates per acre. On 
old. ground planted. in October, the 
following spring I picked 75 crates 
per acre,. The second year I will on 
this old ground pick 110 crates.—[R. 
A. Rollinson, Horry County, S.C. 





There is no reason why we should 
not build up a bigger demand for 
‘cranberries. I am firm in the belief 
that with studied adaptation to their 
established customs and a rigid in- 
spection of all fruits sent out, Eng- 
land would in a few years take 1,000,- 
000 bushels per year. There is an 
opening for state aid that would in- 
deed be a great help to growers. This 
given, production would come along 
without any boasting.—[A. J. Rider, 
Secretary American Cranberry Grow- 
ers’ Association. 





The most remarkable experience I 
ever had in this business was one 
season when I bred 20 ewes. Of these 
20 ewes, ten produced 22 tambs and I 
raised 20 of them. As good weight 
as I ever produced was a lamb sold 
at 2% months, weighing 65 pounds. + 
{J. S. Burns, ANeghany County, Pa. 

Small grain when planted in an or- - 
chard makes the ‘strongest draft on 
the soil at the time that the orchard 
is making its demand. I once ruined 
a fine peach orchard by sowing it 
in oats. The effects of it were so ap- 
parent that I dug up the trees.-—[Col 
R.. J. Reddirg, Georgia Experiment 
Station. 











New York Legislature Quits 





The New York legislature has ad- 
journed after the longest session but 
one in the history of the state. More 
important legislation was enacted 
than in any recent session. The clos- 
ing week was notable for the failure 
of the legislature to pass a redistrict- 
ing bill. The bill passed by a former 
legislature creating new representa- 
tive and senatorial districts was 
declared unconstitutional by the 
court of appeals. The present legis- 
lature was divided on political 
schemes, which prevented a fair di- 
vision of the senatorial districts. 

It is anticipated that Gov Hughes 
may call an extra session, as other- 
wise the state will have to be gov- 
erned , by. the: districting, of quite a 
number of years ago; which, because 
of changes in the population, does 
not represent present conditions. The 
session just ended has been memor- 
able for the large number of impor- 
tant reform laws forced through by 
Gov Hughes, despite the constant 
hostility of the legislature. 

The new public utilities’ commis- 
sion for state of New York has been 
appointed by Gov Hughes. The 
board having jurisdiction over Great- 
er New York city consists of Wil- 
liam R. Willcox, chairman, William 
MacCarroll, Edward M. Bassett, 
Milo R. Maltbie, John E. Eustis. The 
board for the state outside New York 
city consists of Frank W. Stevens of 
Jamestown, chairman, Thomas M. 
Osborne of Auburn, Charles H. Keep 
of Buffaio, James E. Sague of New 
Hamburg, Martin S. Decker of New 
Paltz, secretary. 

These boards will have jurisdiction 
over the public lighting and trans- 
portation business of the state with 
very broad powers, and take the 
place of numerous commissions that 
have heretofore been very expensive 
for the state, and ofttimes very inef- 
ficient. 


Oklohoma May Have Election 


The Oklahoma supreme court has 
dissolevd the injuction issued by Dis- 
trict Judge Pancoast, restraining the 
constitutional convention from sub- 
mitting to vote of the people the 
proposed constitution. The conven- 
tion will doubtless soon reassemble 
and fix a new date fr the election. 
The original date set was August 6. 
Some later date will have to be de- 
cided on. If the people ratify the 
constitution, its fate will then depend 
upen whether or not .Pres Roosevelt 
approves of it. 








By Auto to South Pole 


Preparations are being made for 
two attempts to reach the south pole. 
Dr Frederick A. Cook of New York, 
who several months ago climbed Mt 
McKinley will start from America for 
the south polar region the last of 
July. At about the same time a Brit- 
ish expedition under Lieut Ernest H. 
Shackleton will leave England with 
the same goal in view. The Shackle- 
ton expedition plans to employ auto- 
mobile sledges. For use in case the 
motors should break down Manchu- 
rian ponies: will be in reserve. These 
ponies will be taken instead of dogs. 
Lieut Shackleton. figures that one 
Manchurian pony can draw as much 
as 18 dogs, and that less food supply 
will have to be taken than would be 
required for the necessary number 
of dogs. 

It is proposed to proceed to King 
Edward VII Land and explore around 
the Ross Quadrant which has been 
a British sphere of exploration since 
it was discovered by Sir James Ross 








in 1842. King Edward VII Land 
was discovered in 1902. From 
there, the course will be directly 


south, unless obstacles prevent, and 
Lieut Shackleton expects to reach the 
south pole in an automobile sledge 
journey of 35 days. 





THE NEWS 


Express Companies Now 


It is understood that the interstate 
commerce commission will soon begin’ 
investigating the Adams express com-. 
pany. This action is precipitated by 
the fact that the company proposes to 
distribute surplus to the amount of 
200% “of its capital stock, by issuing 
bonds to stockholders. The United 
States express company has meekly 
submitted to the first order of the 
a dealing with express rates. 
It has reduced charges on cut flowers 
from New Jersey and Pennsylvania to 
New York city 40%. The previous 
rates were very high and complaint 
was made by the American florists’ 
association. 


Oil Trust Troubles 


It is evident that Judge Landis of 
the United States court at Chicago 
proposes to have the Standard oil 
company punished. Some time ago a 
jury in his court found the Standard 
oil company of Indiana guilty of 1462 
counts of accepting illegal freight 
rates from the Chicago and Alton 
railroad. The law provides for fines 
which he could impose in this case 
amounting to a maximum of §$29,- 
240,000. Apparently in order to find 
out how heavy a fine the company 
could. stand, Judge Landis has in- 
quired of the oil company attorneys 
regarding the financial resources and 
profits of the company. He has not 
received answers to his inquiries, and 
has caused subpe@wnas to be _ issued 
summoning John D. Rockefeller, Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers 
and other high officials of the big 
trust to appear before him. It ap- 
pears from the records that the 
Standard oil company of Indiana is 
subsidiary to the Standard oil com- 
pany of New Jersey, which is the 
holding company of the 70 or 80 
+ arg in the Standard oil com- 

ne. 








Briefly Told 


Kansas has suffered several severe 
storms recently. The city of Medicine 
Lodge was struck by three distinct 
tornadoes between 7 and 11 
o’clock one night, leaving the city in 
ruins. Several persons were fatally 
injured. One woman while running 
for shelter in the storm was carried 
up into a cottonwood tree, where she 
was found in an unconscious condition. 
A span of Shetland ponies, in a barn 
which was blown down, were found 
the next day, one in a pasture two 
miles east, the other almost two miles 
north, in the branches of a large tree. 
T-undreds of cattle were scattered and 
killed, and in several instances cattle 
were landed in trees. Hail in addi- 
tion to wind did great damage. Ac- 
cording to one report some of the 
hailstones measured 11 inches in cir- 
cumference. 








_ don, Ct, was won by Yale. 





" The legislative commission that has 
been investigating the Pennsylvania 
capitol scandal has finished taking tes- 
timony. One of the last witnesses was 
ex-Gov Pennypacker. Somewhat at 
variance with his earlier statements, 
Pennypacker conceded that there had 
been extravagance and graft in build- 
ing the new statehouse. He laid the 
blame all upon Houston, the architect, 
and said that the commission left 
everything to him. He did not seem 
to think the commission of which he 
was himself an ex officio member was 
greatly to be blamed, although the 
building with its equipment 
$13,000,000, when the people supposed 
they were getting it for $4,000,000, and 
$4,000,000 was the sum appropriated 
for the purpose. 


The Haywood trial at Boise, Ida, is 
progressing slowly. The defense is 
undertaking to show that the crimes 
attributed to of—cers and agents of the 
western federation of miners were 
most of tham procured by the mine 
owners’ association to make trouble 
for the unions. Evidence has been 
introduced tending to show Orchard’s 
acquaintance with mine owners’ ass)- 
ciation people, and to show that he 
had on several occasions threatened to 
kill ex-Gov Steunenberg, because Or- 
chard had lost a fortune by reason of 
having sold out his interests in a mine 


cost | 





when he was driven out of Idaho by 


IN REVIEW 


the governor's enforcement of the law 
against those involved in the miners 
union crimes. 


A suit has been brought in the stato 


‘of Washington challenging the consti- 


tutional right of the federal govern- 
ment to reclaim arid land. It is said 
that this suit is a result of a hint in 
the recent decision of the case of 
Kansas against Colorado, involving 
the Arkansas river water rights. Jus- 
tice Brewer in his opinion suggested 
a doubt as to the government's au- 
thority to reclaim arid land. 





The annual college boat race at 
Poughkeepsie on the Hudson river 
was won by Cornell. Columbia was a 
close second and the navy crew third. 
The great race between Yale and Har- 
vard on the Thames river at New Lon- 
This race 
Was very close also. An incident of 
the Yale-Harvard race was the arrest 
of E..H. Harriman, who persisted in 
violating the police rules of the 
course. Ns ” 


New York icity has been in aesper- 
ate straits the past week owing to a 
strike of the men employed in collect- 
ing garbage and delivering the ice. 
The city has been in peril of an epi- 
demic of malignant diseases. In fact, 
much disease has resulted from the 
failure to have the garbage collected 
as usual. 


The big life insurance companies 
have decided to quit doing business 
in Texas because of the rigorous new 
insurance law there. 








Following the instructions of the 
democratic primary last year, Gov 
Comer of Alabama has appointed ex- 


Congressman John H. Bankhead to 
the vacancy in the United States sen- 
ate caused by the death of Senator 
Morgan. The appointment will hold 
only until the legislature meets in ad- 
journed session July 19. 





Mark Twain has been made much 
of the past two weeks in Lonfion. He 
has been entertained by the king and 
other distinguished Englishmen and 
has received the degree of doctor of 
letters from Oxford university 





A big merger of breweries is . in 
progress. Beginning at St Louis, 
nine independent breweries have ar- 
ranged to consolidate into an $8,000- 
000 merger. It is said that restrictive 
legislation has led to a reduction of 
the amount of beer consumed, and 
that this step is taken to cut down 
expenses. 


The president has appointed Judge 
William F. Frear, now chief justice 
of the Honolulu supreme court, to be 
governor of Hawaii. He will take of- 
fice about the middle of August, suc- 
ceeding Gov Carter, resigned. Judge 
Frear is a Californian. 





The government's printing bil! has 
_been cut over $2,000,000 the last year. 
There is still no scarcity of public 
documents and still further economy 

. in this direction is promised without 


« embarassment to anybody. 


The democrats of Pennsylvania in 
state convention have nominated John 
3%. Harmon of Columbia county for 
state treasurer. The convention re- 
fused to commit itself with reference 
to Bryan for the presidential nomina- 
tion in 1908. 
















The GAREY Idea: 


Carey’s Roofing 


permanently protects nail-h 





PD *"T YOU THINK one roof ought to be enough for any building? 
Charles Lexow, of Mitchell, Ills., recently became‘a convert to this 
Carey Idea. In 20 years or so, doubtless he will pay the sort of tribute to 
that H. L. Bonta, of Harrodsburg, Mercer Co., Ky., does, 
when he wrote us, April 23rd last :—‘‘Some 15 or 18 years ago, I bought Carey's 


Roofing to cover a large barn, The Roofing is still doing good service.” 
CAREY’S ‘caxr ROOFING 
c 


is fire-resisting, wind and waterproof; will not Rot, Rust, Melt, Break or Dry Out. [t is 
equally adapted to flat or steep surfaces; is easily laid on new buildings or over leaky 
shingles or metal roofs, with but knife and hammer as tools. 

CAREY'S ROOFING is composed of the highest grade of woolen felt of our own manu- 


facture, strong East Indian burlap and our own 
all qoumarensel into compact, always flexible sheets. The Carey 


Bold and shipped direct from our warehouses, convenient! 
located. Write for Sample and our ROOF-BOOK—both FRE 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 25 Wayne Avenue, CINCINNATI, O. 


COVERED WITH 


‘CAREYS ROOFING 


“¥ \Cnartes Lexow's Farm 


T | h Batal i DEEN ee tee! 





ONE Roof is Enough 


ighly tempered asphalt cementcompound 
atent Lap covers and 











. Tyer stands up to do his work; no 

ge Fangs in the Kf jo ayo 
tomatic w jess than eigh 
inches h ay, and quic’ set for work, 

fens ‘or work at bank barns. We also builda 

Belt er Press. Get free catalog before buying. 

Sendwich 120 Sandwich, til, 








arness 
ite’ and 


strength—make 
it weather-proof, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


I..TEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 




















Wheat Corn Vats 
Cash or 

Spot 1907 ; 1906 | 1907 ; 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Chicago .] .94 | .86 | 04 | 52 | 46 | .29 
avow*York.| 1.03 | O44 63 -60 50 43 
wvston. . = _- 64 62 52 7 
‘Yoledo, .) 98 89 4 56 7 43 
be Louis -| 96 88 | 52 | 61 ‘ 38 
vin’p'lis .| 99 | 84 | 00 | 51 | dt 38 
L.verpool ./ 1.01 | .96_ | .70 67 _ _ 





At Chicago, it has been a period of 
«reat unrest over the wheat situation. 
a3 for some time past operators with 
bearish tendencies have taken no 
.ery active part, and this resulted in 







Yut moderate speculative offerings. 
.jaturally, with every Wlligh item of 
aews, aggressive buying) quickly put 
up the pricelu Within |, few: .days, 


valties’ touched .a s 


harply hig vel; 
Sept Wheat at Gnieage up bight idol- | 


lar point. Top prices were not 
maintained, as naturally there were 
realizing sales on the part of those 
wishing to take profits, and Sept 
went off to ground 6c. 

The situation is substantially as has 

been outlined in American Agricultur- 
ist from week to week all the season. 
The sharp spurts of price advance 
were due primarily to fresh evidences 
intensifying the belief in serious 
shortage in the southwest. In _ the 
northwest, the situation was also one 
of uncertainty. Climatic conditions in 
northern Europe have continued gen- 
evally unsatisfactory to crop growth 
and development, and this has had 
its effect, even granted that foreign- 
ers hesitated to pay the advanced 
prices for American breadstuffs. Ex- 
ports of wheat and flour were fair, 
and the domestic flour trade evidently 
in somewhat better shape, consumers 
adapting themselves to the higher 
cost. Car lots of’ wheat sold by sam- 
ple at a good price level. 
- Corn has made good progress the 
last fortnight under higher tempera- 
tures and a fairly generous distribu- 
t.on of rainfall. This has had its ef- 
fect on the market. Back of 
all, however, is the realization that 
the young plant is very late, and that 
in spite of a large acreage under this 
crop, weather conditions must be ex- 
ceptionally favorable and frost must 
hold off a long time in order to bring 
about a good crop of this important ce- 
real. Old corn was held with consid- 
erable firmness, July 53@54c, Sept at 
une time better than 54c. Recent sales 
include No 4 yellow at 51% @52\4c, No 
= yellow 52@538c. New crop deilveries 
unsettled, Dec around 52c. 

The oats market was 
sag under somewhat better prospecis 
and increased speculating offerings. 
Crop reports were uneven, how- 
ever, and in a large way not brilliant. 
Standard oats in store salable around 
42@43e p bu; Dec new crop delivery 
36% @38c. 

Rye receipis were small, and the de- 
mand was sufficient to take care of 
everything. The undertone was one 
of easiness, No 2 in store 84w)8dc p bu, 
Sept new crop delivery TS@i9c 

The barley trade was small and in- 
terest lacking. Prices were without 
important change, good to extra offer- 
ings quoted at T0@T4ce p bu, low 
grades 55@65c. 

Grass seeds were quiet, some inquiry 
for timothy around $4.75 p 100 lbs for 
prime, and 4.90 new crop, Sept deliv- 

ry. Clover seed inactive, contract 
prime $15.25 p 100 lbs, new crop de- 
liveries a discount. Hungarian 90c@1 
p 100 lbs, German millet 1.40@1.60. 


At New York, offerings of wheat 
for export were not liberal. A mod- 


erate foreign demand for corn. No 2 


red winter wheat $1.03 p bu, No 1 
northern spring 1.13, No 2 mixed 
corn 64c in elevators, corn chops 23 
p ton, cornmeal 1.25@1.35 p__ bag, 
hominy 3.25 p bbl, mixed oats 50c p 
bu, clipped white oats 50@55c, malt- 
ing barley S85@90c, malt 1@1.10. 


Some export inquiry for rye even at 
existent high prices, but full supplies 
are not forthcoming. 


t heavy calves 3.50 @4.25, 


inclined to, 
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At Chicago, while the market for 
low grade cattle showed an easy trend 
at times, some of the highest prices 
of the season were realized for strict- 
ly fey beeves and such lots command- 
ed around $6.80@7.10 p 100 lbs. Re- 
ceipts fairly large. Packers claim that 
advances in the retail price of meats 
throughout the country are resulting 
in curtailing t*> onsumptive demand. 
However, no sc. is more directly re- 
sponsible for this than killers them- 
selves 

Grassers from the southwest are in 
evidence. The market for bulls showed 
a general decline, bolognas bearing 
the brunt of the loss. All desirable 
dry-lot cows and heifers were sought 
after by shippers and order buyers. 
Calves irregular. Good :.to:fey fat 
cows $3.50@4.75 p 100 lbs,. good to 
prime heifers 4.25@5.40, stags 4.25@ 
5.30, bologna bulls. 3.25@3.75, butch- 
er bulls 4@5, canning cows 1.25@ 
2.25, veal calves: 5.50@6.50, rough 
feeding steers 
4.25@5.30, stockers 3.25@4.50, milch 
cows 30@55 ea. 

The general trend of the hog mar- 
ket was easier and receipts proved 
somewhat larger than many had ex- 
pected. At times offerings showed a 
scarcity of pig weights. Shipping de- 
mand fairly good. Arrivals. at this 
point and other leading western mar- 
kets are weighing well. Selected pack- 
ing and shipping swine sell at $5.90@ 
6.15 p 100 lbs, pigs 5.50@6.05, boars, 
stags and rough lots 4.50@5.25. 

Prices for muttons drifted down- 
ward, but spring lambs held fairly 
steady, evanet lots of the latter com- 
mand $7.25@7.75 p 100 lbs, Shorn 
lambs comeuian draggy at 6.25@7, 
Feeder buyers manifested consider- 
able activity, paying 5.25@5.90 for 
thin lambs. Fat owes moved at 4.75 
@5.65, wethers 5.50@6, yearlings 5.75 
@6.75. Breeding ewes in keen request 
at 4.50@6, bucks, stags, ete, 2.25@4. 25. 
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THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country ‘consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples 

At New York, old apples _practi- 
cally gone, a few sales at $6@7.50 p 
bbl. About 3200 bxs of Tasmanian 
apples came in last week, selling at 
$2.50 @3.50 p bx. 

Beans 

At New York, trade rather quiet. 
Marrows move at $2.20 Pp bu, pee 
beans 1.80, red kidneys 2.50@2.55, 
white kidneys 2.85@2.90, black turtle 
1.75@1.85, yellow eyes 1.80@1.90, 
limas 3.65@3.70. Beans of inferior 
quality have proved slow sale. 

Acreage of white beans in this part 
of the state will be fully up to the 
average. Weather conditions up to 
the opening of this month were favor- 
able. The surplus of beans both in 
farmers’ and dealers’ hands is smaller 
than usual, and outlook for market- 


ing new crop is good.—[J. A. H., 
Lenox, Mich. 
Dressed Meats 


At New York country dressed calves 
not offered freely. However, market 
is not particularly satisfactory, choice 
grades realizing 10@10\%c p 1b, com- 
mon 6@8c. 

Eggs 


At New York, arrivals are still on a 
generous seale. Since Mar 1 receipts 
amount to 2,548,000 cases, againrt 
2,000,000 the same period in 06. Prices 
are so low as to encourage much sper- 
ulative buying. Extras realize 19c p 
doz, westerns 15@16%4c, southerns 14 
@ 15e, checks 9@11c. 

Fresh Fruits 


Taken as a whole prospects are 
good for more than an average crop 
of cranberries.—[Dr Charles ‘Miller 
Barnstable Co, Mass. 

At New York, pears from Ga in 
moderate supply;. prices $7@8' p bbl. 
Peaches in keen demand at 2.50@3.50 


No 





p carrier, cherries 60c@1 p 8-lb bskt. 
Strawberries from up state are now 
coming freely, prices ranging 8@15c p 
qt. Blackberries in larger supply at 
6@12c. Raspberries sought after at 9 
@12c p qt, huckleberries 12@l1lic p qt, 
gooseberries 9@12c, watermelons 15@ 
40c ea, muskmelons 2.50@3.50 p, cra. 


$ Lumber 
At New York, demand better and 
market shows general inprovement. 
Hemlock sells at $23"p 1000 ft -f o-b, 
spruce, 6 to 12 in, 23@30, yellow pine 
stepping 45, white pine ‘barn boards, 
Yo 1, 8 to 12 in, 40@43. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, market inclined to 
duliness. City bran commands $22@ 
23 p toh in bulk and 23@23.50 sacked 


fo b. Middlings 23.50@26, linseed | 
oil meal 29@30, cottonseed meal 
28@29. 

Onions 


At New York, new stock on hand 
from Md, Va, N C, etc.’ Market some- 
what irregular. Md and Va whites 
$1.25@1.50 p bu cra, reds 4 p bbi, La 
1@1.60 p sk, Egyptians 2.50@38, shal- 
lots and leeks 2@3.25 p 100 bchs, 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, an easier feeling de- 
veloped and it takes avery fcy grade 
of timothy to command $25 p ton. In- 
ferior hay is bearing the brunt of the 
weakness. Clover mixed 22@ 23, clover 
19@20, shipping 18@19, long rye straw 





sans EGGS AND POULTRY 
Pa YEARLING HE HENS A ae eee 





mbs, Buff Orp Rosco Com Leg- 
— Price low. RIP VAN WINKES. ‘FARM, 
Purling, N Y. 
DON’T HATCH EGGS, buy chicks, We chip 


25,000 ee 


hers: ular breeds. Circular 
tells you. OOLEY, q 


Frenchtown, N 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. stock and ezgs 
pAgT DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marictta 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


STEAM CANNING BOILER—For canning fac 
tories and home use. Price $10. Can your ows 
corn, peas, pumpkin, fruit, fish. corn beef, / 
and dealers wanted. NORTHWESTERN ae SE 
& IRON WORKS, Box B-J, Eau Claire, W 











10-HORSE TRACTION EVGINE, first-class 
shape, cheap. CLARENCE GOLDSMITH, Wy- 
antskill, N Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CANVAS COVERS—Farmer:’ waterproof o 
plain canvas wagon and stack covers, hay cans, 
plant bed cloth, tents, etc. HENRY DERBY, 
49 Warren street, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS, 4,009.08 
stalky plants. Fipe, large raots. jants | ta’ em 
up. with forks to pteserve all the roots di cactt 





Plant. <A ‘customer ‘who ofdered’ 40,000 ‘plants: lag 
year wrote: “The plants You sent me, were the 
finest I ever savy come into this place.” Celery— 
Golden Self Bleaching (French seed), Wite 
Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, Goldes 
Heart. Cab Dani: Rallhead, Surehead 
Flat Dutch, per 1000, 5000 #1. =F. W. RO 


§ 
CHELLE, Chester, N J. 





sale. 
Salem, 


plants for 


CELERY AND CABBAGE 
J RASER, 


Write for prices. MRS JOHN 
NY. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val 
yad le in American iculturist, At a cost of only 
"IVE cents a word you can advertise anything 


you wish to buy, nge 
THE ADDRESS must be coun 
the advertisement, and each initia 
counts as one WO! must cocina each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY wast be received Friday to wr in- 


as part of 
or a number 


sertion in issue of the followi vartise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” ‘or or Sing" a 
will be accepted at the ahore pete. but 
inserted in our REAL TATE Se 
NO BLACK-FACED TYP D4 displ 
kind will he allowed under this * thet wake 
a_large 


ing. am a ye as pottargple as mr 
e ‘armers’ Exchange” . 
verte is soy FIVE cents a word each nse 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE sTOOK 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Subseribers 
friends read of Star farm and its famous Hol- 
stein cattle last week in American Asrioultuiet, 
It was my third article embodying methods 

on Star farm. It is one of the largest and ‘Dent 
herds in the world. Many other concerns furnish 
nothing but bull calves, but Star farm is always 
ready to sell anything and in such numbers as you 
brane at — pre, oe information, pho- 
ographs, ete, free. ACE L. BRONSON, 
Cortland, N Y, Dept G, 


and 





FOR SALE-—Six Shetland 
Two registered mares 
Stallion two and half 
four and five years old, ae 
All sound and good sha Pr 

JNO 8, SOL EMBERGER, PSivinchester, Va, 


ponies, all spotted. 
year and half old, and 
years old. Two mares, 
sort, unregistered. 
crated. 





THE HOMESTEAD HERD of Poland-Chinas. 
Sows bre 7 spring pigs, prices right. Repre- 
soutation guaranteed, E. 8. HINERMAN, Cam- 
eron 





sale. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN heifer calves for 
Well JOHN 


bred, great. bargain to guick buyer. 


LC. GODFREY, Penneliville, N 





BROWN SWISS—Herd of_38 splendid cows for 








sale. Fine opportunity. For particulars, write 
I. 8S. LONG, Richland, Pa, 

JERSEY YEARLING BULL, by General Mor- 
rison Ex Ahevhav. HAZELCROFT FARM, 
Southyille, Mass. 

20 PIGS FOR BALE Jemez Reds. ‘The right 
kind at right prices. R. B. HARRISON, Ches- 


terfield, N J. 





TERSETO- Qumbteation and aide n“Lad; for sale, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


GooD Pat. position, pleasant an@ 

eee Seal og ae 
n ral su 

yr -% in Ne it preney ranis, 





tiga. re a el ad, Nort cm der ste vat the 
time to thew work. ee looking = 
snap don’t write us, but if ou y anal 

or think you possess some qualifications as a sales 
man, solieltor or representative, and are eager te 
make the aa of a 


Be nt opportunity, “aw oe = 
oO 

feprese presenting ey feurlet th than they cag 

A, -% .- Wk Te 

eneee, c, and we - a's foe 


Mae" Web AR (RIMENT, 


urist, 439 Lafayette street, New 


ress at tone. 


mortonn icul 
pingroan "ger 


WANTED— ae river for milk 
~~ and board. E. J. 





wagon: 


single. “G 
FIELD, tes 


Port Richmond, 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM HELP and apy “any ind? of help supptieg 
free of charge by the Labor Information Office 

for Italians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone ie 
ioe tia) New York City. FREE LABOR OF} 
FICE, Send for circular and application blanks, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 

“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

Read by Half a Million People Eack 


Week 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


THIRTY YEARS GELLING RA nue, residewe 




















tending Deyers. ” Owners wishing ‘fo, enll thogid 

en buyers. 

ot oils PHILLIPS & W Is," b 

Building, New York. = “Devt ote 
FARM 70 acres, 


4 tillable, Swo.ctory ¢ Gveliing, 
three bans, | Loveiton, Self peodactive and. Alm@ 
store an Lisiness, e together se rate. 
BRIGGS & KOONZ, 13 Ballston, N nw °¥, a. 


MICHIGAN FARMS—?mproved; Sredastive » colt 
selling cheap, Splendid climate, good 

Write ft, list 19. BENHAM & WiLson” ‘ieee 
ings, ch. 














100 OHIO FARMS FOR.SALE—Descriptive list, 
illustrated with 20 half-tone views of farm homes, 
mailed free. E, H. KISTLEB, Warren, 0. 

FARM near Richmond, Adapted for poultry, 
stock or dairving, Good buildings, fe and tele 
phone. ELMS, Box 32, Bon Air, Va 

FARMS-— Mi'd, Good markets. 


healthy climate, 


HENRY EVANS, Guineys, 





FARM. FOR RENT. Address MARY F, MARB~ 








3 cows, 1 heifer, 13 bulls. S. E. NIV IN, Landens | TIN, Manchester, 0. 
berg. Pa. 
REGISTERED English Berkshire pigs. MON- 


ROE H. VANDERHOOF, Middlebury Center, Pa. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS—Sired by Mount Hope, 
whelped _by Fairview Belle, have full white mark- 
ings, LUTHER P. CREASY, Catawissa, b 





REGISTERED COLLIE puppies, impo 
Males $10, females $8 MRS HUGH 
West Chester, Pa. 


rted sire. 
BRINTON, 





A. A. Readers are Buyers 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I have used the old 
reliable A A and find it an excellent 
medium. I am convinced that it 
reaches a class of good, _ reliable 
people who are willing to buy good 
stock at fair prices, I expect to have_ 
an advertisement in the near future —~ 
[W. A. Lothers, Lack, Pa. - 








oat and wheat straw 9@10. 


12@ 13, 
Dealers say old hay will have several 
weeks yet to run before the new crop 
will begin to have full effect on the 
market, 


Potatoes 
About 75% of an acreage at this 
town; crop planted late.-—-[D. D. P., 


Northville, Mich. 

Potato acreage full in the fieighbor- 
hood of Traverse City. Planting ran 
Jate into June. Old potatoes 40c p bu. 
{A. P. G., Traverse City, Mich. 

Crop put into the ground at usual 
time; prospects fair, acreage perhaps 


10% above a normal. Old potatoes 
mostly shipped out.—[G. W., Burr 
Oak, Mich. 

Acreage here about 20% ilarger 
than last year. Old potatoes about 
40c p bu.—[Cor, Marine Mills, Minn. 


About 80% of a full potato acreage 
here. Growers not particularly well 
pleased with prospects. Buyers give 
40c p bu for old stock.—[H. F., May- 
ville, Mich. 

At New York, old potatoes offered 
freely and market is off, prices frang- 
ing $1@1.25 p 180 Ibs. New potatoes 
are selling freely at 1,75@2.25 p bbl. 
These prices are sufficiently low to en- 
courage consumption. Offerings, how- 
ever are large and quality nothing to 
brag of. 

At Chicago, best lots of '06 tubers 
from Wis and Mich bring 40@50c p 
ba. New potatoes selling well. Prices 
range $1.20@1.40 p bu, or 3.25@3.50 
p bbl. 

Poultry 

At New ‘York, supplies taken care 
of readily for the most part. Spring 
chickens 20c p 1b 1 w, fowls l4c, roost- 
ers 9@10c, turkeys llc, ducks lic, 
geese 10c, guinea fowls 60@65c p pr, 
pigeons 35c. Warm weather necessi- 
tated much celerity in the handling of 
supplies, Fresh killed broiling chick- 
ens, fey, sell at 25@35c p lb, squab 
broilers 50@65c p pr, spring ducks 16 
@lic p lb, squabs $2@4 p doz. 

Vegetables 
At New York, squash irregular and 


in full supply at $1@1.50 p bbl-cra. 
Turnips offered more freely at $1.75 
@2 p bbl, or $38@4 p 100 bchs, cress 
Fac@$i, tomatoes 1@1.75 p carrier. 
String beans 50c@$1 p bskt, spinach 
h0@iT5c p bbl, romaine do. Rhubarb 
$1.50@2 p 100 bchs, radishes 50@ 
foc, peppers $141.75 p carrier, peas 
75c@$1.50 p bskt, okra $2@2.75 p 
earrier, mint $1@1.50 p 100  bchs, 
mushrooms 60c@$1.25 p Ib, lettuce 50 
@75c p bbl, kohlrabi T5c@$1 p 100. 
Kale 50@65c p bbl, eggplants $1@ 
1.75. p bx, corn $38@4 p 100, cauli- 
flower $1.50@2 p bbl, cukes 50@65c 


p coz, or $1@1.75 p bskt. Cabbage $1 
@1.75 p bbl-cra, carrots $2@2.50 p 100 
behs, beets $2@3, asparagus $1.50@ 
2.50 p doz bchs. 
Wool 

clip is now appearing more 
at big eastern markets. Gener- 
ally the wool trade is more active with 
prices holding steady. At the Atlantic 
seaboard unwashed %@¥%*% blood 
combing and clothing wool from 
northern sections realizes 30@34c p Ib, 
bucks 15@1i7c 


The ’07 
freely 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE OCREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chiecage 
ex 2414 25 23 
"06.. 21 31 i 20 
705... 22 21% 20% 
At. New York, buyers inclined to 


proceed cautiously in securing stock 
to put into storage, claiming that 
prices must lower in order to make 
the deal profitable from their stand- 
print, Extra cmy 24@25c p Ib, dairy 
1@22¢, western factory 19@ 20. Sup- 
plies are enlarging somewhat and out- 
lovk is most uncertain. 

At Chicago, there is a good inquiry 
for all grades of butter. Receipts fair- 
ly large. Extra cmy 23@24c p Ib, 
renovated 19@20c, dairy 18@2lc, 
Packing stock 14@17c. 

At Boston, conditions show no ma- 
teriai change and dealers are closely 
following the trend of other markets. 
Some anticipate a lower range of 


we ‘THE LATEST MARKETS 


prices once CRIN enlarge. ~ "Extra 
emy 25c p Ib, dairy 20@ 22c. 
The Cheese Market 


At New York, market in good shape 
and offerings that grade well in qual- 
ity do not lack buyers. F c twins and 
chedders realize 12% @13c p Ib. Owing 
to hot weather dealers urge shippers 
to use the utmost care in packing 
cheese for market. 

At Boston, market on a firmer ba- 
sis but buyers are operating contin- 
uously. Best f c twins and cheddars 
command 12@12%c p Ib. 

At Chicage, weakness has been fol- 
lowed by a distinctly firmer tone. 
ema. twins salable at 12@12%c p 





Apple Barrels Quoted at Firm Prices 


Although the season is yet in its in- 
fancy indications at present poirt to 
relatively firm prices prevailing for 
1907 apple barrels. Much will depend 
upon the development of the crop; 
while the promise is lamentably poor 
in some parts of the west, the reverse 
is true in many heavy commercial or- 
charding sections east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio rivers. 

Present quotations for new apple 
barrels f o b Michigan, Wisconsin and 
New York stations are 32 to 35 cents 
each. A year ago the range was 
nearer 27 to 382 cents. Big Milwaukee 
and Chicago cooperage concerns in- 
form American Agriculturist that the 
outlook is for stiff barrel prices, owing 
to the fact that “cooperage stock is in 
the hands of strong lumbermen and it 
is simply a case of the cooper paying 
asking prices and the consumer of 
barrels standing for his share.” H. C. 
Ward writes from Michigan that new 
barrels are quoted at 35 cents. A Chi- 
cago cooper says it looks to him like 
a repetition of 1908, or at any rate a 
period of strong prices. In that year, 
it will be remembered, barrels went 
as high as 40 to 60 cents each in New 
York and Michigan. 

A Chicago concern writes it is sup- 
plying a good cheap bushel basket 
and cover for $1.30 per dozen, but of 
course baskets won’t do for the winter 
apple crop. In parts of New York 
state second hand barrels are obtain- 
able around 20 cents each. However, 
the supply of seconds does not appear 
to be large. 


Seedsmen at Annual Convention 








American seed trade associa- 
tion held its 25th annual convention in 
New York city last week. There was 
a ‘notable gathering of men engaged 
in the production of seeds throughout 
the United States and Canada. The 
questions discussed were of general 
character, touching on matters of 
vital interest to the seed growing in- 
dustry. One of the most timely dis- 
cussions was that on the congressional 
free seed- distribution by Aiexander 
Forbes of Peter Henderson & Co. Mr 
Forbes has been leading a fight against 
this outrageous piece of legislation for 
several years. The seed trade in gen- 
eral is opposed to the whole proposi- 
tion of the annual distribution of 
seeds of little value to the recipient. 
The campaign against this old hum- 
bug will be vigorously continued. 

Most excellent papers were present- 
ed by F. W. Bruggerhof of J. M. 
Thorburn & Co, by Dr B. T. Galloway 
of the United States department of 
agriculture, S. F. Willard of Com- 
stock, Ferre & Co of Weatherfield, Ct, 
J. Horace McFarland of Pennsylva- 
nia and Walter P. Stokes, the well 
known seedsman of Philadelphia. 

The local committee entertained 
the members of the association at a 
banquet at the Hotel Astor Wednes- 
day evening. Over 200 guests were 
seated at the tables. The toastmaster 
was the genial Patrick O’Mara of 
Peter Henderson & Co. Although no 
special program had been arranged, 
a considerable number of toasts were 
called for, to which there were cheer- 
ful responses. A special vote of thanks 
was tendered to the local committee 
of which M. H. Duryea of Henry Nun- 
gesser & Co was chairman. Other 
members of the committee were Alex- 
ander Forbes of Peter Henderson & 
Co, A. L. Don, W. L. Woodruff of 8. 
D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct, O. 


The 





w. F. Randolph of S. D. Crosby, John 
Lewis Childs and C. L. Allen, both of 
Floral park, and W. Jacot of Jacot & 
Mullen. 

It was not definitely decided where 
the next meeting will be held. A 
most urgent invitation was extended 
by Charles P. Braslan of San Jose, 
Cal, for the convention to meet in that 
city. There was also a formal ballot 
taken for various places and Detroit 
stood out prominently. This matter 
will be decided later by the executive 
committee. The newly elected officers 
are as follows: President, George 8. 
Greene of the Illinois seed company, 
Chicago; vice-president, Marshall H. 
Duryea of Henry Nungesser & Co of 
New York city; second vice-president, 
F. W. Bolgiano of Washingtan, D C; 
secretary, C. E. Kendel of Cleve- 
land, O; assistant secretary, Leonard 
Vaughn of the Vaughn seed store, 
Chicago. 





Dairy “Combine” Reports—The an- 
nual meeting of the American Farm 
Products Co was held recently at Jer- 
sey City, N’‘J. The reported efforts of 
this concern to control the dairy out- 
put of the U S have previously been 
detailed by American Agriculturist. It 
is claimed the financial report of the 
concern for the business year just 
closed was not as flattering as many 
had expected. Interest on $1,000,000 
debenture bonds at 5% was paid but 
no dividend was declared for stock- 
holders. Hereafter the company will 
confine its business solely to the job- 
bing trade. Officers elected as follows: 
Pres, Horace W. Henshaw; vice pres, 
James R. Morse, Thomas Sturgis, H. 
L. Wiley; treas, F. W. Lafrentz; sec, 
William Owen. Directors: Thomas B. 
Adams, H. L. Amy, Grant Hugh 
Browne, Henry D. Cooke, John Ek, 
Flagler, Francis Henderson, Horace 
W. Henshaw, James R. Morse and 
Thomas Sturgis. 








COFFEE COMPLEXION 


Many Ladies Have Poor Complexions 
From Coffee 





“Coffee caused dark colored 
blotches on my face and body. I had 
been drinking it for a long while, and 
these blotches gradually appeared, 
until finally they became permanent 
and were about as dark as coffee it- 
self. 


“I formerly had as fine a complex- |! 


ion as one could ask for. 

“When I became convinced that 
coffee was the cause of my trouble, I 
changed and took to using Postum 
Food Coffee, and as I made it well, 
according to directions, I liked it very 
much, and have since that time used 
it in place of coffee. 

“I am thankful to say 
nervous any more, as I was when I 
was drinking coffee, and my come 
plexion is now as fair and good as it 
was years ago. It is very plain that 
coffee caused the trouble.” 

Most bad complexions are caused 
by some disturbance of the stomach, 
and coffee is the greatest disturber of 
digestion, known. Almost any wome- 
an can have a fair complexion if she 
will leave off coffee and use Postum 
Food Coffee and nutritious, healthy 
food in’ proper quantity. Postum fur- 
nishes certain elements from. the 
natural grains from the field that 
Nature uses to rebuild the nervous 
system, and when that is in good con- 
dition, one can depend upon a good 


I am not 


complexion, as well as a good, healthy | 
body. “There’s a Reason.” Read, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


First—Always Best—Cheapest 
For Twenty-Five Years 


The World’s Standard 


As much better than other separators 
as other separators are better than 


gravity creamers. 
Bend for new 1907 catalogue 
He De LavAL SEPARATOR Co. 


74 Comtwanct Sracey Cama & Ramoom Bre. 
NEW YORK _ GnIcaco 
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or Ca 





ASBESTITE 


THE rn WAT Latte 


A per ‘or flat or 
sete. new oF or old pm Pe Con 
tains no tar to drip or ran 
Needs no coating of any byt | 
Easy to put . Epcaree ot 





5 year quality, guaranteed, $1.00 per square 

10 year quality, guaranteed, $1.60 per square. 

20 year qvality, guarenteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money Back if not cone 


One square contains 108 sq 


uare ft., vers Ifo 
t. Freight paid anywhere fn Taken oe States 

on 6 squares or more. Special priceson 
es. 


quantity lots. Send for samp! 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY 


54 CANAL STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS 











SILOS. 


The kind that * Uncle Sam"’ uses. 


uous opening Front, Air-ti y 
manent -~ —, - Also ho Siig Fi rg 
Dog Powers, Threshers. 

HARDER MFG 
Box 43, Copteskitte Os. v. 
























We'LL PAY THE FREIGHT 
and send 4 w pate. Sheol Fires om 7% 
With Rubbe r fires, sma. ‘heels 4 
todin. tread. Top’ oie 

64.9%. Write for eRe L 


heelay . 
at to Cinefonad, v 












0SG00D SCALES 


Steel and Cement Constrec- 

tion, Guaranteed. Scales 

sent on trial. Free may. 
15¢Centeat St., Barexamron, &. ¥ 











fnotETAL ROOTING... 


the kind of roof that wears. 
= If it ten"t the best you can 
retool Puatied Tron 


patie’ Os Tron and rr Tr intanestod 
metal goods catalogue. R 9 
het Uslted’ Fastories Co, Cleveland, Onic. 








A practical guide for beginners 


Celery Culture 


By W. R. Beattie 
and a standard 


reference of great interest to persons already en- 
gaged in celery growing. It contains many illus- 
trations giving a clear conception of the practical 
side of celery culture. The work is complete in 
| every detail, from sowing a few seeds in a window- 
} box in the house for early plants, to the handling 
and marketing of celery in carload lots. Fully il- 
lustrated. 150 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 9$0.50, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette St. 


New York, N Y, 





| See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS 


on Editorial Page. 










a guarantee safe delivery. 
8 D> to style, quality and price. 


34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our factory to user NOY 
for 8 third of a century. We ship for examination and approval aad a 
You are out nothing if not satisfied as : 


We are the Largest Manufacturers in the World a 
x SAY selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of 
Vehicles, 65styles ofharness. Send for large, “a cal 


j, EukhartCarriage & Harness Mig.Co. aa “nike 
diana. Tires. 













talogue. A, s as, 
Top Bugry with Late By hone 


jeer end i'¢ in Guareni 
Price complete, $73 .00, 















ROOF YOUR BUILDINGS. 





SeaCire .ef1| 


insurance rates, 


PurpleState| 


. hante Fires Forever--No Painting--No Repairs--No Expense 
‘Affords spark and fire protection and pure cistern water. 
The only roofing known th 
ilding. Costs little more than shortelived roofing 
Write today for our free book, “ROOFS.” 
AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 12 GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
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Reduces 
+ will outwear any 
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’ ! MIDDLE ATLANTIC EDITION 4 


Designed solely for Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, 
a territory where intensive farming is 
so much practiced, and so efficacious in 
turning off profitable crops. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist aims to keep at the 
forefront the news relating to farm ac- 
tivities in these states which enjoy such 
splendid home markets. Study our 
crop -reports during this season of 
rapid development; also our market 
notes. Reciprocate by writing us from 
time to time, perhaps on a postal card, 
bits of experience or farm news from 
your own locality. Use these pages 
freely in asking questions, and in ex- 
pressing opinions, Make the “old re- 
liable American Agriculturisi” your 
own home paper in every way. 


. 





MARYLAND 


Keedysville, Washington Co—Since 
Qune 15 the weather has been very 
summerlike with the mercury run- 
ning into the 90's nearly every 
day. Wheat is beginning to ripen. 
Corn is growing rapidly. Grass is do- 
ing fairly well, but needs rain soon 
or hay crop will fall below average. 
Raspberry crop will bé about % of 
what it was last year; cherries are the 
most complete: failure for over a 
quarter of a century; plums the same; 
peaches hardly one-tenth of @ crop; 
apples about one-third crop. Potatoes 
are looking good but need rain. All 
garden truck is now looking good. 


DELAWARE 


Newark, Newcastle Co—The past 
few days of warm weather have been 
of great service in correcting the re- 
cent unfavorable conditions of the 
corn crop. Corn is now growing 
nicely. Wheat promises a good yield. 
Hay will make a very fair cutting, 
and will be rather early. Strawberry 
season is about over, but well sus- 
stained prices have ruled to the end. 

ocal prices ranged from 8 to 12% 
cents. Oats have made a_e splendid 
growth thus far. The prospects of 
the season are much brighter in all 
lines than at the middle of _ the 

onth.—[G. 

Profitable Strawberry Season—The 
strawberry season just closed is re- 
ported to have heen most profitable. 
Owing to the late spring some grow- 
ers reported small crops, but as a rule 
excellent profits were secured. From 
Marion Station alone 190 carloads of 
strawberries were reported to have 
been shipped. Such centers as Ches- 
wold, Wyoming, Bridgeville and 
Shelbyville report a most prosperous 
season. However, Pres Messick of 
the state bd of agri urges upon 
growers the necessity of caution in 
spreading out production of this fruit. 
The farmer must be prepared to stand 
an occasional unprofitable season as 
conditions may not always be as pro- 


pitious as in ’07. 

Newmanstown, Lebanon Co—It was 
our pleasure to meet J. E. Tllig at the 
ecent meeting of the Lebanon val- 
ley agri and hort assn. He is con- 
sidered one of the most successful 
potato growers in his section. In a 
recent letter he says: “I was very 
much pleased to meet your editor at 
Mr Long's place. If ever he comes 
to this part of the country I shall be 
pleased to have him call and see me. 
My potato crop does not look very 
promising just at present owing to 
the drouth and the late season. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Richland, Lebanon Co—In a recent 

















letter I. S. Long says: “I wish you 
could see my wheat fields. I have 
wheat now, June 26, that is 76 in 
high in some places. Have never 
seen such fields. I want you to come 
over and see it. If the present fa- 


Vorable weather continues, I expect 
one of the best wheat crops I ever 
harvested. Oats are looking unusu- 
ally fine. The hot weather of the 
past two weeks = pushed corn rap- 





AMONG STHE FARMERS 


idly. You would not know the fields)” (The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


you saw when you were here two 
weeks ago at the time you addressed 
our Lebanon valley farmers’ meet- 
ing. If frost holds off this fall and 
the present conditions continue, I 
will have a surprise in store for corn 


Greenville, Mercer Co—After much 
unsatisfaciory weather, the past ten 
days have been about right for mak- 
ing crops catch up. A trip through 
the country shows everything in 
sturdy, healthy condition. There has 
been just @ little too much rain, but 
not so much as yet to interfere much 
with cultivation. 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Notes 


WESTFIELD—Only a small amount of 
tobacco in this immediate vicinity has 
been transplanted. The reason is it is 


too cold for the plants to grow for. 


early setting. Too cool and rainy to 
preparé the ground to set the, plants. 
Had hard showers every day but one 
last week. It commenced raining last 
Saturday and rained continuously un- 
til Sunday afternoon, consequently it 
will pe too wet to get on to the 
ground to put plants before the mid- 
dle of the week.—[W. C. G. 


NEW JERSEY 


Co—Potatoes 
are doing well with considerably 
larger acreage than last year. 
Corn in good shape considering late 
season and should make a good yield. 
Hay and oats will be very short crops. 
Winter grain is looking fine and is 
well filled. Some about ready to har- 
vest. No cherries or peaches this sea- 
son. Apples in fair shape. Strawber- 
ries late and high in price. 


Vernon, Sussex Co—Eggs 2% p doz. 
Hens 1l4c p_ Ib, _ broilers 








Bridgeville, Warren 


20@23c. 
Strawberries a good crop, selling at 10 
@12c p basket. Hay crop a good 
one. Corn late but growing fine. 
Potatoes and onions good. No 
peaches, plums, cherries or pears and 
few apples. 

Redbank, Monmouth Co—Alsike 
clover is doing very fine this year and 
orchard grass has been a good crop. 
Cold weather just suits it. Peas are 
selling at $2 per bu and giving good 
yields. Strawberries are very fine, 
selling at 10@14c p qt. Asparagus 
Was very late. 
lower than a few 
toes are fine and have 


Pota- 
heavy. 


weeks ago. 
set 


New Jersey Grange Notes 

Columbus grange, No 58, held chil- 
dren’s day exercises recently at the 
home of Herbert Deacon. With an 
abundance of the good and substan- 
tial sandwiches and coffee, ice cream 
and cakes, everybody went home well 
filled and happy. We are proud of 
our grange; active and earnest, it is 
increasing in numbers, interest and 
influence. We have recently pur- 
chased a lot, and are looking forward 
to the erection of a hall soon.— 
[Annie E. White, Lecturer. 

Wayne township grange, 
has a membership of over 200. A 
recent class of nine was initiated. 
Members are proud of their new hall. 
It is 30x60 feet, two stories and base- 
ment. At the recent meeting visitors 
were present from six different 
granges. Refreshments were served 
to over 100. This grange was 
first in Passaic county. Pompton 
valley grange was recently organized. 
[D. F. D. 


No 145, 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
buter firm, cmy prints 26@27c p Ib, 
tubs 26c, dairy 18@19c, f c cheese 18c. 
Fresh eggs 18c p doz, spring chickens 
l4c p Ib, hens 18c, turkeys 12@13c, 
broilers 20c. Radishes 20@25e p doz, 
old potatoes Tic p bu, lettuce 25@40c 
p doz, rhubarb 20c, asparagus 50c, peas 





$1 p bkt, green onions 20c p doz bchs. , 
Strawherries 3@3.50 p- cra, blackber- - 


ries 4:04.50, raspberries 4, 


At Philadelphia, old wheat firm at 
%e p bu, corn 59ec, oats 50c, bran $22 
@23 p ton, baled timothy hay 23@24, 
mixed 20@21, straw 11@12. Butter 
steady, cmy tubs 25c p lb, prints 23@ 
26c, dairy 19@ 20c, Fresh eggs 17c p 
doz, live spring chickens 22@24c p Ib, 
,ducks 12@13c. 


July prices are much ~ 


the, 





\ 


em New York cattle market ruled 
dull after Monday of last week for 
everything but good, dry fed steers, 
i; which wefe in limited supply and held 
up steady to the close of the week. 
j Bulls sold 10 to 15c lower Wednesday 
for such as were offered; good to 
choice dry fed would have held up 
steady. Cows badly demoralized and 
hard to sell at a decline of 25 to 50c. 

Common to good grass fed bulls 
4 closed 25 to 35¢ lower than the open- 

ing prices last week; cows of all kinds 

50 to 75c lower, grass fed steers were 
“also easier. Calves held up strong, 
selling firm to 25c higher Wednesday 
on veals; and buttermilks were 25 to 
50c higher. The market closed 25 to 
50c higher on veals, and firm for 
buttermilks. There was a good trade 
in fresh cows and best grade were 
firm. 

Today steers were in good demand 
and generally firm; fat bulls and fat 
cows steady; bologna bulls slow but 
not lower; medium cows very dull, 

and bologna cows easier 

wanted. Veals opened about 25c off 

from Friday’s best prices; closed 25 

to 50c lower; buttermilks ruled 

steady. Steers averaging 1000 to 1420 
‘Ibs crossed the scales at $5@7 p 100 

lbs, including 6 cars of Pa do, 1160 to 

1420 lbs, 5.95@7, bulls 3@4.50, cows 

1.20@4.15, veals 5.50@8.50, culls 5, 

buttermilks 3.75@4.50, mixed calves 

4.75 @6. 

Sheep ruled dull after” Monday of 
last week and closed easier; lambs 
held up until the close of Wednes- 
day’s trade; fell off 35@50c later; 
closed firm and active. The range of 
prices for the week was: Sheep $3.50 
@5.50; lambs 6.75@8.20. Today 
sheep were steady and in fair de- 
mand; lambs steady to strong, with 
best grades a shade higher. Com- 


mon to good sheep 3.50@5 p 100 Ibs; 


a few prime N Y state 5.25@5.50; 
culls 2.50@3; inferior to prime 
lambs 6.25 @ 7.75. 

Hogs improved 5@10c after Monday 
of last week; closed steady. Today 
there were about 550 hogs on sale. 
Market firm at $6.6Q@6.75 p 100 Ibs 
for heayy to light N Y state and Pa 
hogs. , 


THE HORSE MARKET 


At the auction marts offerings 
fairly liberal and with a fair attend- 
ance at the sales, horses were sold 
under the hammer at about last 
week’s prices. Choice heavy drafts 
$275@350 ea; chunks, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 


200@275; god city drivers 175@300; 
sound second-hand horses 80@ 150. 


At Philadelphia, beef cattle not in 


heavy supply and fine stock proved in 
excellent request. Some inertia in the 
movement on.common lots. Choice 
steers commanded $6.50@6.80 p. 100 
Ibs, medium to good 5.50@6.25, bulls 
3.25@4.75, fat cows %.50@4.50, thin 


Monday, July 1, 1907. ~| At Buffalo, Monday of this week - 


and not. 





cows 2.50@3. Veal calves 7@8, com< 


mon calves 5@6. Sheep and lambs 
sold readily, wethers realized 5.25@G, 


saw 150 loads cattle yarded. Market 
in good shape with top beeves making 
$6.50 p 100 lbs, common to fair 5@ 
5.75, heifers 3.75@5.20, cows 3.25@) 
3.50, bulls.4@5.40, feeding steers 4@) 
5.20, stockers 3.50 @4.25. 


The hog supply footed up 90 loqgd= 
Trade fairly active with bulk of gales 
around $640@6.50 p 100 lbs. Light 
run of sheep and lambs. Top spring 
lambs fetched 8, shorn yearlings 6@; 
6.75, ewes and wethers 4.50@5.75. 

At Pittsburg, this week started off 
with 105 loads cattle on hand. Besf 
beeves ruled 10c higher; others steady. 
Prime steers $6.50@6.60 p 100 Iby, 
common to fair 5@5.75, heifers 4.25@) 
5.25, bulls 3@5.50, according to qual 
ity, canning cows 1.50@2.50, butcher 
cows 3.25@4.50, feeding steers 4.25@) 
5.15, stockers 3.75 @ 4.00, 

* Hog supply 50 loads. Demand tairist 
good. Heavies sold at $6.25, mediums 
6.50@6.55, heavy Yorkers 6.55, light 
Yorkers 6.60. Ten cars of sheep ar 
rived; market slow, wethers 5@5:5 
ewes 4:25@6:75;-shorn yearlings 5@G, 
spring lambs 7@7.50. 3 


Milk Notes 

It is reported that Pres Roosevelf 
has ordered Surgeon-Gen Wyma 
of the public health and hospital serg« 
ice to make an exhaustive inquiry, 
into the milk supply in the city of 
Washintgon. Some time ago a com 
mission was appointed for the pum 
pose of investigating the milk situa« 
tion in that city and thereby secure 
data for congress, looking to legisla~« 
tion next winter that will. regulate 
milk traffic of Washington. The in« 
quiry of Surgeon-Gen Wyman will 
be separate from that made by the 
commission. The last named come 
mittee reported that the milk supply 
of Washington compares favorably 
with other cities, but there is abun- 
dant evidence to indicate that stale 
and infected milk is everywhere re- 
sponsible for neediess sacrifice of hu- 
man life. 


Last week a conference was held 
between representatives of the Phila- 
delphia milk—exchange and several 
prominent dairymen of N J who send 
large quantities of milk to the Quaker 
City market. There was a prolonged 
discussion over the proposition of in- 
creasing the retail price of milk to 9c 
p qt. Producers urged that this be 
done, owing to the fact that it is 
costing them more money to make 
milk than it did in the past. Dealers, 
however, took the stand that any in- 
crease at this time would affront cus- 
tomers and might affect consumption. 
Itw as finally agreed to let the 8-c rate 
stand during the summer months. The 
new liquid measure law is now in ef- 
fect. With this consumers who pur- 
chase milk in bulk will not be al- 
lowed the “extra dip” which has been 
accorded them in the past. 

















TYPICAL BANK BARN ON A PENNSYLVANIA FARM 


Our readers are acquainted with the corn king of the eastern states, 


= I..S. Long of Lebanon county, Pa. 


buildings on-his farm are among the best in his section. 
It is a typical bank barn, a type so common in 
the valley and other sections of the Keystone state. 


barns is shown above. 


He believes in doing things right. The 
One of his 


A field meeting of con- 


* siderable importance was held on Mr Long’s farm, June 15, and reported 
# subsequently in American Aegriculturist. 

















{ Notes from the Agricultural College 


c. J. HUNN, NEW YORK 





On commencement day seven states 
and seven foreign countries were rep- 
resented among the graduates and post 
graduates, One Ph D degree went to 
a student from Pennsylvania and an- 
other from North Carolina. Four mas- 
ters’ degrees were awarded to students 
from India, and one each to others 
from Kansas, Vermont, Nova Scotia 
and Illinois. The baccalaureate degree 
of B S was awarded to 11 New York 
state students, two each to those from 
E@siand and Massachusetts and one 
each to a student from Argentine Re- 
public, Sweden, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

A new poultry bulletin, entitled The 
function of grit on the digestion of 
the domestic fowl is just going to the 
press. It has been proved that grit 
is necessary for the proper grinding 
of the food, and must contain lime in 
order to supply the mineral matter for 
the eggs when fowls are in heavy lay- 
ing. 
po shells, in which they received 
lime, produced more eggs than those 
fed without lime. It was also found 
that hens which received lime and grit 
produced better than fowls which re- 
ceived lime and no grit. In all the six 
experiments wherever the grinding 
material or the lime was omitted, or 
even both, that poor results were at- 
tained. Where both were present, the 
best results were attained. Hens ate 
their eggs where lime was absent. 

Dr Webber, late of the department 
of agriculture at Washington, outlined 
his present work at Cornell university. 
On the experimental farm it consists 
in seeking for an improved variety of 
gent corn for New York state. The 
season here is too short for the corn 
to reach its full maturity. He also 
strives after better yields by selection 
and breeding of four isolated strains 
which have heretofore been highly s¢- 
lectcd. Reed’s yellow dent ot Con- 
necticut, which has yielded 125 bush- 
els an acre; Cariage Improved in 
Ohio: Surges’ Flint, also of Connect 
jut breeding; and Minnesota No 13, 
selected in Wisconsin by Hartley of 
the department of agriculture. Dr 
Webber is also trying to determine 
the cause of barrenness in certain 
stalks and to determine whether 
germination is an index of pro- 
ductivity as well as vitality. He — 
has a number of plots of hybri 
oats. The work of this department is 
to determine the scientific principles 
of plant breeding, since it is of mere 
value to discover the principles 0 
suc’: breeding than to produce a new 
strain of any of our staple crops. 





Activity Among New York Granges 


There was considerable grange ac- 
tivity last week in Columbia county. 
In accordance with its usual custom, 
Lindenwald grange of , Kinderhook 
celebrated its fourth anniversary wit 
an elaborate banquet. Addresses 
were made by Sec Giles, Gilbert Tucker 
of Albany, School Commissioner 
Saunders of Claverack, Rev P 





Beaver of Stuyvesant, Rev A. ; H. 
Robinson of Kinderhook, A. R. 'Os- 
trom of Stockport and H. E. Cook of 
Denmark. Edward Van _ Alstyne, 
master of Columbia county Pomona, 
acted as toastmaster. The ladies of 


Lindenwald grange furnished the ban- 


* quet. : 7 
Following Columbia county Pomo- 


ma meet at Claverack, a special field 


meeting was held on the old college 
grounds. Pomona Master Edward 
Van Alstyne presided. The morn- 


ing address was given by H. E. Cook 
on The dairy cow. Several head of 
cattle from a neighboring herd of 
Holsteins were brought on ‘the cam- 
pus to illustrate his address, which 
proved to be a very practical one. 
George T. Powell was present and 
commended this method of imparting 
instructions in such a meeting, as 
well as in farmers’ institutes and the 
like. In the afterroon addresses were 
given by Sec Giles and Dr G. W. 


Rossman of Ancram, who took for 
his topic, Farm sanitation. 
Washington county Pomona met 


recently with Mettowee grange. There 
was a large attendance, some driving 
A class of 16 vas obligated. 
county 


3-4 


30 mies. 


ashington fair association 





Fowls fed grit in the shape of~* 






2UTMaAA 


AMONG 


has decided to devote one day of its 


session, which is to be known as 
grange day. A large tent is to be 
provided. 


Brother J. H. Durkee, state deputy 
of Sandy Hill, has been seriously ill. 
He is a familiar figure at the state 
grange meetings. 


Successful New York Peony Show 


Cc. J. HUNN 








The fourth annual exhibit of the 
American peony society was held at 
the state college of agriculture June 
28 and 29 under the auspices of the 
horticultural department. The follow- 
ing officers were re-elected: Presi- 
dent, C. W. Ward of Queens, vice- 
president, W. A. Peterson of Chicago, 
treasurer, J. H. Humphreys of Ger- 
mantown, Ia, secretary, A. H. 
Fewkes of Newton Highland, Mass. 
The place of meeting next year is to 
be Ithaca at such a time as to see 
the trial patch at its best. 

In the commercial class, C. W. 
Ward of Queens won four first and 
one second on collections, and two 
firsts and two seconds on 50 blooms. 
In the latter classes, Ellwanger and 
Barry of Rochester won two firsts 
and two seconds. In the amateur 
classes, Prof A. P. Saunders of Clin- 
ton won first and special mention on 
collection, and F. C. Wolcott of New 
York Mills first on six blooms of 
One variety. 


Attention Centered on Hop Crop Progress 


General advices at hand tend to 
show that the "07 hop crop in N ¥ 
and the Pacific coast states is de- 
veloping in a fairly satisfactory man- 
ner. Some western buyers are al- 
ready predicting a 325,000 bale yield 
for the U S this year, but they should 
remember the old adage: “There's 
many a slip "twixt the cup and the 
lip.” Scattered advices from Oneida, 
Schoharie, Otsego and other N Y hop 
growing counties say the develop- 
ment of the new crop is fairly encour- 
aging. 

English advices say prospects for 
the new hop crop have improved ma- 
terially. Insects prevalent, but they 
do not appear to alarm growers. A 
leading British hop organ says: We 
may conclude that the outlook is 
fairly encouraging from the crop 
point of view. The main drawback 
is the poverty of the market. In 
Germany and Austria plantations 
suffered somewhat from cold winds 
and storms, but growers are gener- 
ally content with present conditions, 
and are anticipating a satisfactory 
yield. Belgian yards were visited by 
fly and lice, but improvement in the 
weather has lessened anxiety, and the 
crop outlook is normal. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 


[In cents p lb with comparisons.] 








1997 1906 1905 

N Y state, ch 15@16 15@16 27@29 
med to prime 14@15 13@14 25@26 
Pac coast, ch or 15@16 26@28 
med to prime 8@ 9 12@14 25@26 
Olds ...........5@ 7 4@ 8 11@13 
German ........32@37 27@34 50@60 





The Milk Market 


At New York, although the supply 
of milk showed an increase during 
the past week the exchange price re- 
mained the same. Owing to the strike 
of the American Ice Co’s drivers the 
demand may be smaller during the 
coming week and somé think the price 
may be cut. The Ontario showed an 
increase of 14,000 cans over last week. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 





cans for the week ending June 29 
were: 

Milk Cream 
PGR so Socanendenedeors ss Gane ae 
Susquehanna ........-.-14,962 263 
West Shore ......eee--+--16,915 2,061 
Lackawanna ........---02,i20 1,810 
N Y C (long-haul) .....52,436 2,227 
WY C (Hariem) ....... 7, 735 
Ont@rio ...ccscccccccces 40000 $,485 
Lehigh valley ..........26,500 1,820 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 4,931 55 
New Haven ...se-eeee+- 6,175 ao 
Other sources .......... 6, 175 


Total ..cccccccccscseaeaplad 15,700_ 
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Agricultural Fair Dates 
[From Page 2] 





Alabama 
B oO 816 
Hun le, 8 0-05 
Montgomery, O 2%-N 2 
. oO 823 
Virginia 
Fustecistubeng 8 a | 
Lynchburg, 

Radford, S 10-13 
Tazewell, 18-20 
West Virginia 
Bel on S &-27 
B annon 8 6-19 
Clarksburg, Oo 
Middlebourne, A 13-16 
Pennsboro, A 0-23 
Pt Pleasant, 8 3-27 
Shepherdstown, 8 34 


Delaware 
Wilmington, New Cas 
tle, 8 2. 


Florida 


De Funiak Springs, 
OWN 2 


Georgia 


Calhoun, O 22-% 


Kentucky 


Adair, Columbia, A 20-23 
Anderson, Lawrenee- 
A W-23 


burg, 
Barren, Glasgow, 8 11-14 
, Florence, A 23-31 
m, Paris, 837 
Danville, 
J SI-A 2 
Hard- 


8 35 
Shepherds- 
» A 21-23 
Butler, Morgantown, 

oa not fixed 
dri. 


a, 
Carlisle, Bardwell, 


Boyle, 

Breckenridge, 
ins! . 

Bullitt, 
ville. 


15-16 
Carroll, Sanders, 
: Date not fixed 
Christian, Pembroke. 
A -17 
Cumberland, Burkes- 


A 13-16 

Fayette, Lexington, 
A I@-lT 
A 22-24 
015 


Fleming, Ewing, 


jraves, Mayfield, 
Garrard, Lancaster, 


24-28 
Westin, me < ™ 
Harrison, Cynthia, 
3i- 
Henderson, Hender- 
son, J 327 
Hickman, Columbus, 
_ Date not fixed 
Hopkins, Madison- 
ville, J 3-A 3 
Jefferson, Fern Creek, 


; A 13-6 
Jessamine, Nicholas- 
vill 27- 


A 21-24 
Knox, Barbourville, 


e, A 
Kenton, Erlanger, 


A 21-23 
Larue, Hodgenville, 
8012 
Laurel, London, A 27-30 
Lewis, Vanceburg. 
} A 1417 
Lincoln,. Stanford. 
J 17-19 
Lincoln, Crab Or- 
chard, J 10-12 


Mason, Germantown. 
28-3 
Mercer, Harrodsburg, 
y. 9 
Nelson, Bardstown, 


Ohio, 
Owen, 


Hartford, 8 11-14 
Owenton, 
Dete not fixed 
Pendleton, Falmouth, 
B-2B 


Pulaski, 
8 3 
Robertson, Mt Ctiost, 
Brodhead, 
A 1+-16 
Georgetown, 


Shelbyville, 
vr 


oi- 


Somerset, 


Rockcastle, 
Scott, 
Shelby, 


Todd, Elkton. 

Date not given 
Todd, Guthrie, S§ 12-14 
Union, Uniontown, 


Washington, 
field, 
Wayne, Monticello, 
§ 10-13 
Webster, Sebree, 8 18-21 


Maryland 

Frederick, Frederick. 
oO 25 
Hagerstown, Washing- 
° Oo 1-18 
Pocomoke City, Worces- 
ter, 20-23 
Rockville, Mcmtgemery, 


6-1 
Spring- 
A 5 


Timonium, Baltimore, 

Tolchester, Beach, 

U Marlboro, 
Georse, 


Prince 
013 


New Jersey 


Alegon Park, ATj9 
Mt Holly, § 24-27 
Trenton, 8 0-05 
North Carolina 
Burlington, Ou 
Charlotte, 023 
Greensboro, O 15-18 
Waynesville, 0 9-2 
South Carolina 
Anderson, O -1T 
Batesburg, O 14-18 

xington, O 2-24 
Woodruff, O 9-10 

Tennessee 
Alexandria, 8 57 
Columbia, 8 17-21 
Gallatin A 21-2 
Kingston, 8 10-13 
Newport, oO 
Shelbyville 8 5-7 
Union City, 8 25-233 
Ohio 
Adams, West Union, 
8 10-13 

Allen, Lima, 25 
Athens, Athens, 


y A 13-15 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 
1.07 


4, 

Belmont, St Clairsville, 
A 2- 

Brown, Georgeton, 
(2) 

Butler, 


Hamilton, O 
Carroll, - "= 


Consien,, 
8-11 
Champaign, Urbana, 

A 13-1 
Clark, Springfield, . 


Clermont, Amelia, 


Clinton, Blanchester, : 
A 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 


8 17-19 
Coshocton, Coshocton, 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 

S 17-2 
E_ Cuyahoga, Chagria 
Falls, 3-9 
W Cuyahoga, 
Darke, Greenville, 
ms ait 4% 
urie, Sandusky, § 10-13 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 


Fulton, Wauseon, 


Geauga, Burton, 


Greene, 
Guernsey, 


Xenia, A649 
Washington, 


Hamilton, Silverton, 
Hancock, Findlay, 
Hardin, Kenton, 


: 27-30 
Harrison, Cadiz, O1-3 
Jefferson, Smithfield. 

s™* 


Lawrence, Proctorville, 
1- 


8 11-13 

Licking, Newark, O 14 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 

-23 


A2 
Lorain, Elyria, S 17-2 


Madivon, London, 
AZ 
Mahoning, ‘Salem, 
24-26 
Marion, Marion, 
25-26 
Medina, Medina, S 34 
Meigs, Pomeroy, 
8 11-13 
Mercer, Celina, A 19-23 
Miamj, Troy, 8S 16-2 
Montgomery, Dayton 
24 


Morgan, McConnelsville, 
S 24 


Morrow, Mt Gilead. 


4 
Muskingum, Chand!ers- 
ville, A 7-30 
Noble, Sarahsville, 


8 i1-13 

Paulding, Paulding, 

8 

Perry, New Lexington. 
A 21- 

Portage, Ravenna, 
A 

Preble, Eaton, 


Putnam, Ottawa, O 145 
Richland, Mansfield 
32 


82 
Sandusky, Fremont, 


Mt Joy, A 27-30 
Republic, 
s 3 


Shelby, Sidney, 8 10-13 
Stark, Canton, S 24-27 
Summit, Akron, A 14 
Trumbull, <octane. 


Scioto, 
Seneca, 


Tuscarawas, Canal 


Union, Marysville, 


S 10-13 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 

8 10-13 
Warren, Lebanon, 
Washington, Marietta, 


‘Wayne, Shreve, 8 11-13 
Williams, Montpelier, 


S 10-18 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
8 23- 


Wyandot, 
dusky, 


Upper San- 
025 
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A Snub Nose is 


just as useful in 


@ creamery as a peaked one to dis- 
cover odors and their cause—-dirt. 














Practical, durable and economical 
machinery. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and ca ions of 
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OOFING:. 


Samples are the best kind 
of information if they are fair 
samples—not selected pieces. 

When you buy Congo, every 
inch of it is the same as sample. 
No thin spots, no weak places, no 
torn edges, no faults anywhere, 
That is ause we inspect it so 
thoroughly when it is made and 
pack it so carefully when it is 
shipped. That’s why Congo 
never leaks. It’s all goo 


BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO, 


533 West Eod Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 
CHICAGO AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 



































THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you 4 better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 


operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need e 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co.,Box 11, Lima, W. Y. 














‘T's IT” Investigate and | 


ou will 

nd the 
Parsons 
Low Dow 
Wagon is 
decidedly , 
“IT! in 
every de- 
tail. 
PARSONS “LOW DOWN” WAGON WORKS, Earivilie,W.Y 
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By-Products with 
the Bark on 


By George Carling 


It was the first fried chicken I had 
eaten since I had left home three 
years before; 
and I passed my 
plate to Mother 
for another half. 
My father 
pushed his plate 
away from him. 
“Ye beat me!” 
he said. “If 
that’s a Boston 
appetite I ain’t 
wonderin’ that 
pro-duce fetches 
sech prices as you say it does. What's 
this "bout yer not goin’ back. Ain’t 
lost yer job, hev ye?” 

“Not much!” I replied. “But the 
job’s going to lose me. I’m figuring 
on going into business here.” 

Both the old folks looked at me in 
surprise, and I went on: “If you 
s.ice up a carrot diagonally—on the 
bas, you know, Mother, you get oval 
tildes, don’t you?” 

“What ye meanderin’ about now?” 
‘ csked Dad. 

“I've got a contract to deliver a 
hundred thousand of such slices, in 
1 oston; only, instead of being cut out 
of carrots, they’re to be cut out of 
cak boughs, or beech or birch.” 

“Per the land’s sake!” exclaimed 
Mother. 

“In the shop where I’ve been work- 
ing,” I continued, “we used to get out 
« lot of woodwork for Dietz & Sib- 
ley. They make fancy articles, toys, 
picture frames, and such like. Now, 
they’re using these oval sections for 
i:kstands and match-safes and photo- 
craph frames. They are cut a half- 
jach thick, and anywhere from three 
to six inches wide. The bark is left 
(n and they smooth them up and pol- 
ich them, and then fit them up for 
anything they want.” 

“What’ll them city folks git at 
next!” exclaimed Dad, with a chuckle. 
“Cuttin’ up slivers of cord-wood ter 
hang in their parlors! D’ye s’pose 
ye kin git a price for sections of them 
eld hoss-blankets, Henry? Mebbe ye 
‘in turn them old ox-bows into mer- 
chantable produce! Mrs Huckins sold 
ner old spinnin’-wheel fer fifteen dol- 
lars. "Pears as if ox-bows oughter 
fetch as much.” 

“I'll pull in more than fifteen dol- 
lars on this job, Dad! I can get $4.50 








a thousand for these sections; that 
-aakes $450 for the lot.” 
He looked at me dubiously. The 


whole matter seemed a little beyond 
his comprehension. ‘“How’re ye goin’ 
ier git ’em out?” he asked. ‘“‘That 
eld buck-saw ain’t in very good shape, 
én’, moreover an’ likewise, I remem- 
bor ye didn’t take kindly to buck- 
saws afore ye went away.” 

“We learn how to do things easier, 
ia the city, Dad. I'll rig up a gasoline 
engine and a circular saw.” 

“Meanin’ one of them puffy things 
that runs them autos?” 

“Yes, one of that kind. 
ene that’s been used in a boat, six 
horse. It’s a good one, too, but the 
yellow want to put in a bigger one. 
I get this for about half price.” 

“Six horse, eh? S’pose ye kin rig 

* on to the axle of that big wagon? 
Ole Blazeface is gettin’ purty stiff! 
fuess he’d be glad ter have six horse 
power back of him, over these pesky 
hills. Seems as if ’t would be a 
purty easy matter to rig. Ye wouldn't 
reed no steerin’ gear. Jest = hitch 
Blazeface in an’ let him do the 
‘teerin’ while the engine does the 
work? Well, I'll go an’ lock up.” 

“Henry, my dear,” said Mother, 
when Dad had gone. “What does it 
‘ll mean? We want you back, my 
boy—it’s been pretty lonely; but 
you'll be throwing your life away! 
‘his is no place for a young man, 
crudging away among these stones 
and rocks, barely making a living, 
»ever getting a dollar ahead. Oh, my 
boy! I can’t bear to think of it. 
There’s no prospect here; no soil to 
raise stuff, no prices for the stuff if 
you do raise it.. Everything is going 
to ruin, Henry. There’s no money to 
buy anything with.” 

“But it’s old New 
Ifother, and I love it! 


I can get 


Hampshire, 
I'm going to 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


see what I can do. There’s many a 
good thing can be learned in the city. 
There are lectures and books for any- 
one who cares‘for them, and the big- 
gest ‘thing I’ve learned is, that there’s 
some money to be made almost any- 
where, even in these rocky hills, if a 
man only finds out how to go about 
it. I’m going to try it for a year, 
anyhow.” 

I was out at daybreak, next morn- 
ing drinking in the glorious fresh 


air, as crazy, with delight. as 
the noisy robins who were 
in the orchard. I went through 


the pasture to.the shore of the big 
lake. Everywhere I saw sharply ris- 
ing hills, thickly covered with foliage, 
broken at infrequent intervals by 
rocky pasture, or perhaps a plowed 
field, whose rugged stone walls bore 
grievous testimony to the toil which 
had preceded the plow. I knew every 
foot of all the woodland around me. 
Of heavy timber, merchantable tim- 
ber, there was none. It had long since 
been cut off. What I saw was second 
growth, small oak and birches, with 
here and there a grove of spruce or 


pine, which might be worth some- 
thing in another twenty or thirty 
years. 


I came back to the house and noted 
the dilapidated barns and sheds. Well, 
I knew how scarce dollars had always 
been on the old farm—two hundred 
acres of rock and scrub, with scarcely 
a dozen acres which could be plowed 
with comfort. My father came across 
the yard, and I could not help com- 


paring his stooping shoulders and 
heavy footsteps with those of Mr 
Ressler, my city boss. Ressler was 


older than Dad, but he was straight, 
active and alert; and it came to my 
mind that it was success, the right 
kind of success, which made the dif- 
ference in the men. 

“Dad!” I said, as I came up to him. 
“T’ve got to go back to Boston in a 
few days and stay with Ressler two 
weeks longer. Then I'll be back here. 
Do you suppose that you can sort out 
the boughs and tops from that pile of 
cord wood?” 

He laughed. “I cale’late you've 
forgotten ’bout there bein’ sech things 
as spring and fall, Henry—seedtime 
an’ harvest! Don’t hev them things 
up to Boston, I guess, I’ve got ter 
haul out that dressin’, an’ git ter 
plowin’, at once.” 

“How much are you going to turn 
over?” 

“That ten acre lot, same as usual, 


I guess.” 
“And is that all the dressing you 
have for it, Dad?” 


“one acre and work that. 


“Yes, <Ain’t no use tryin’ ter keep 
any stock out here, even if I had 
feed. Cant’ haul milk twelve miles 
down ter the village over these roads. 
Can’t sell nothin’!” 

Dad, how much cash did you take 
in last year, all told?” 

“*Bout $80; cale’lated ter hev 
hauled down that twenty cord of 
wood, but they ain’t ben no good 


sleddin’, this winter. ’Taint hardly 
worth haulin’, nohow. Only fetches 
$2.25 down ter Lapsfield’s. Thank 


God! I ain’t got no debts; managed 
ter keep clear of that.” 


‘Tl’m glad you didn’t haul the 
wood,” I said. “It’s dry and we can 
do better with it here. Now, Dad, 


I’ve a business proposition to make to 
you. I'l) buy this year’s crop, and 
pay you $80 now for it. I’ve saved a 
little over $300; but I’ll want you to 


run things the way I say, for this 
year.” 

*“‘Meanin’ thet you want ter boss the 
place, eh?” 


“No, I don’t mean it just that way, 
but I want you to help me. You are 
not making anything at farming. 
Let’s see what we can do at manufac- 


turing.” 
“That’s all right, my boy! I'd jest 


as lief ye should hold the lines 
awhile.” 
‘Well, that’s settled, Dad. Now 


suppose you put all that dressing on 
It will give 
us all the garden truck we want for 
ourselves.” 

“Big farmin’!” -he said, with a 
chuckle. “One acre, one ole hoss, one 
ole cow, an’ one ole man!” 

*“Tt’s plenty!” I said. “If you get 
the land ready before I’m back, don’t 
plant anything. I'll bring some seeds 
from Boston.” 

“It’s a big contract, Henry! Guess 
by strivin’ an’ wrastlin,’ an’ workin’ 
overtime. I kin git thet one acre 
turned over in time. Sh’d think ye’d 
be ashamed ter work yer ole dad to 
death, that way! One acre!” and he 
chuckled gleefully. 

Three weeks later I was back on 
the farm, with a gasoline engine and 
a couple of boxes containing a good 
assortment of tools, and some pieces 
of machinery which I had picked up 
second hand. Dad looked the engine 
over with the greatest interest. 

“Got a propeller there, ain’t yer, 
Henry? S’pose when we rig up thet 
farm wagon, we kin run thet pro- 
peller out front, an’ waft the flies 


offen old Blazeface, eh?” 

“It went with the engine, Dad. I 
thought I might as 
along. 


well bring it 


Here, Mother! take care of 














MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS IN CAPTIVITY 


Goats are notorious climbers 
goats of North America. 
ean find hardly 
wonderful zoological gardens of the Bronx, 


ing the greatest “zoo” 
British Columbia are kept. 
animals a place to climb, an 


their shelter to the roof, as shown above. 


in rough country, 
Marvelous is their footing in places where man 
a projection around which to grip his fingers. In 


in the world, 
In order to give these beautiful, 
incline has been provided up the back of 


especially the wild 


the 


New York city, fast becom- 


a number of mountain goats from 


snow-white 


From this point of vantage 


they delight to view the crowds who throng the park. Never once do 
they slip. The above picture was furnished for our readers through 
the courtesy of the New York zoological society. ; 





this; it’s a setting of Brahma eres, 
good stock.” 
“Oh, Henry! Just what I’ve wasted 


so much! No one around here has 
anything but common ——. 
fowls.” 


Dad had his jokes ready for the 
seeds I brought! “Th’ prolific, long, 
green-podded, solid, tender, patent 
bush-bean! First in spring, first in 
fall, first in th’ stummicks of its coun< 
trymen, b’gosh!” 

But he did nct scoff at the little en- 
gine. 
and he sturdily helped me to clear 
gut the old carriage shed and set up, 
my work-bench, and bolt the motoP 
on to a solid bed-plate. Its merry, 
spit-spit, was a delight to him. It 
seemed to bring a dash and energy. 
into the atmosphere of this sleepy old 
farm, and put new life into everyone, 
The first job I did with it was to saw, 
up a cord of wood into stove lengths. 
I saw Dad sneak round back of the 
barn with the old buck-saw and vin- 
dictively pitch it out into the pasture, 
Then he came back and chuckled, 
while the pile of wood grew larger. 
His heart was won completely. 

“Cale’late it’ll cost ye about all ye’ll 
git outen these sections, ter pay the 
freight,” he remarked, as he was 
sorting out the little disks which f 
was sawing. 

“J’ll ship them all together,” I _re- 
plied. “There’ll be enough to make 
a big carload. It'll only cost twenty- 
six dollars to Boston.” 

“How’re ye goin’ ter git them ter 
Lapsfield? They'll make about fifteen 
load or more fer old Blazeface, I cal- 
c’late.” 

“Tl’ve been thinking of that, Dad. 
It’s the biggest proposition of all.” 

“Can’t haul more’n a ton over these 
pesky hills, an’ can’t make a round 
trip in a day. Ye'll hev to take two 
days an’ pay hotel board, Henry.” 

“Come over here, Dad. Now, how 
long do you think it would take to 
disconnect that engine from the bed- 
plate?” 

“*Bout an hour, I judge.” 

“Less than that! Now, as soon as 
we are through cutting this stu‘, I’m 
going to build a big dory, and set that 
engine in it. I’ve got the prove ler 
and fittings. We won’t use up Blaze- 
face in any such work. We'll tak 
this stuff over by water. It’s only 
fourteen miles." | 

The pile of sections grew rapidly. 
“T can’t imagine,” said mother, who 
often came out to the noisy shop, 
“what they will do with them all!” 

“City people are crazy about ‘wood- 
sy’ things,” I replied. “They are us- 


| 


His interest in that was hearty,! 


ing these sections now, as stands in’ 


store windows. They set shoes on 
them, and lots of little thing; like 
that. You see, when a metal foot is 
put under them, and they are pol- 
ished up, they make good locoking 
stands.” I handed her one of the sec- 
tions which I had polished, and in 
which I had cut an opening for a 
photograph—the rough, old bark be- 
ing left in its natural state. 

“There’s a big sale for such things 
just now,” I said, “and for lots of 
other contrivances which we can 
make here. Dietz & Sibley told me 
that, if any man would put up neat 
little boxes containing a lot of birch 
sticks with the bark on, and notched 
at the ends, so as to buila up into 
toy log-houses and fences, and so on, 
they could sell any quantity. I’m go- 
ing to look into that, as soon as this 
job is off. There’s plenty of small 
spruce that will do for the boxes 
and there’s birch enough around here 
to make millions of toy camps.” 

“Can’t yer do suthin’ with the 
rocks, too, Henry?” inquired father. 
“How’d a few carloads of old New 
Hampshire bowlders go, tied roun’ 
with ribbons, or strung into neck- 
laces? I hear they use bugs from 
Florida fer necKlaces, what’s the mat- 
ter with usin’ rocks from New Hamp- 
shire.” 

“Don’t knew about that!” I laugh- 
ed, “but there’s birch bark enough 
here to make thousands and _ thou<- 
sands of picture-frames, and they find 
good sale!” 

It was midsummer when the dory 
was finished. She was twenty-two 
feet long and five feet beam, and, al- 
though drawing but little water, 
would carry three tons safely. I hus- 
tled along the freightage of the sec- 
tions to Lapsfield. I felt anxious to 
get this first operation cleaned up, 








and have soriething tangible to show 


against the doubting sarcasms and 
jibes of the neighbors. They had no 
confidence in new things like this, 


and when that car was switched on 
to the main track, I saw on it, in big 
chalk letters, ““Rowley’s Folly.” 

I followed it to Boston a week or 
two afterwards, and when I returned 
I joyfully threw down a roll of bills. 
“Four hundred and twenty, after pay- 
ing the freight!’ I exclaimed. “How’s 
that for ‘Rowley’s Folly’?” 

Dad looked at the bills with a 
doubtful, puzzled air. This conclu- 
sive proof that a few cords of poor 
firewood had been transformed in- 
to as much solid wealth as the entire 
proceeds of his chopping and hoe- 
ing for the previous five years, con- 
fused him. Presently he leaned over, 
and said, earnestly: 

“Say, Henry! Did ye buy any more 
machines?” 

“Not this trip, Dad. I’ve got some- 
thing else to do first. Wait a min- 
ute.” I went out to the work-shop 
and brought back a big chip of gnar!- 
ed and twisted oak. One side of it 


I had dressed and polished. Father 
gazed at it curiously, giving a little 
grunt of admiration. The exquisite 


windings and twistings of the knurly 


grain were shown up in all their 
beauty of marking and color. 
“I took a slab like that to Boston 


with me,” I said, “and showed it to 
Hamilton & Bent They make ve- 
meers, and they say that they can use 
@ lot of that stuff if it holds mark- 
ings as good as that.” 

“Where'd ye git it, Henry?” 

“Down among those old oaks on 
the point. There’s a lot of big knurls 
and crotches that, I think, will pan 
@ut as good as this.” 

“Sho! Don’t see how they ken ever 
Baw trrough sech stuff.” 

“They don’t saw it; they cut it. 
Whe big knurls are put into a box, 
closed uf tight, and steam forced 
fnto every cell and fibre. Then they 
are bolted on to a heavy machine and 
sliced up with a great knife. They 
cut it as thin as paper. But I’ve got 
to take chances on it. Mr. Bent says 
they can’t put a value on it until they 
gee how it cuts up. But I’m going 
to ship them a carload as soon as 
— can get it out. There'll be some- 
thing in it, sure.. Bent says they’ve 
paid as high as three hundred dollars 
for one big mahogany knurl; and 
pak is in big demand now.” 

Lage in the fall, I got off a car- 
Joad of these rough oak chunks. It 
Was no easy work. The tree had to 
be felled. and the crotch or knurl, 
gawed out of it and trimmed up. I 
told my father that I intended to go 
to Boston and see how it cut up. He 
chewed a straw for some moments, 
and then said, slowly: 

“Takes a heap of money, Henry. 
Seven dollars to Boston, board whilst 
yer there, an’ seven dollars ter git 
back.” 


“It’s all education, Dad!” I replied. 
™I don’t know anything about those 


trotches, nor about veneers. If I’m 
there when they’re sliced up, I'll 
know what to select in the future, 


supposing they want any more. Here’s 


what Bent says about it,” and I 
handed him the letter. 
“You kin tell me ‘bout it, Henry. 


Them city fellers write so as I could- 
m’t tell whether they’re wantin’ ter 
buy oak knots, er sell a new breed of 
hegs warranted to grow fat or lean 
by alternate feedin’.” 

’ “Bent says that they’ll let me know 
when the stuff’s unloaded, and if I’m 
there I can see it put through the ma- 
chines. He says that he thinks I 
@ught to do so.” 

“Well, you know best, Henry. Any- 
thin’ else?” 

Pr “Yes! I want to take mother up 
with me.” 

* “Goin’ ter sell her fer a souvenir, 
er somethin’? Better take old Blaze- 
face, too. Old Blazeface orter make 
B unique sorter hat-rack fer some 
feller’s big hall. What with yer gas- 
Oline engine, an’ yer gasoline ferry- 
boat, ther’ aint nuthin’ much left for 
him ter do. : 

! “f want mother to spend $50 on 
herself, for once, Dad; and I want her 
to spend it in Boston.” 

“I aint sayin’ nuthin’, Henry. Go 
on with yer riotous livin’. Convey yer 
old Mother into the realms of gayety 
an’ the frivolities of fashion, ef yer 
want ter.” 


AMOH TP 


When Mother and I returned, two 
weeks later, he ‘walked around, sur- 
veying her critically. “Yer Nke the 
rest of them by-products thet Hen- 
ry’s handlin’. Ye go ter Boston with 
the bark on, an’ they put a polish on 
ye,” said he. But I could see that 
he was pleased. 

“I’ve something that’ will interest 
you more, Dad!” I said hurriedly, 
as I noted my dear old Mother’s pret- 
ty confusion. “Three hundred and 
forty dollars for that car of oak 


knots! How’s that?” 
“Tll give up, boy! I'll swear by 
the by-pro-ducts, after this!” 
“There are some nice new little 


machines coming out, Dad, and shin- 
gles for the house, and paint.” 

“Seven hundred and sixty odd dol- 
lars fer six months’ work, an’ all out 
er nuthin!” said he wonderingly. 

“I don’t know about that, Father 
The crop’s been planted for a good 
many years, but I guess we didn’t 
know just how to harvest it.” 





Auto(cratic) Agriculture 


BY CHABLES E. WALTERS 


In_ his chamber, sung and cozy, 

He enjoys a morning drowse, 
While his automatic chaser 

From the meadow drives the cows. 


As the auto milker milks them 
He arises from his bed; 
At his breakfast turns a lever— 
By machine his pigs are fed. 


Strolling out into the Nay field, 
He ascends his auto mower; 
E’er the bell calls him to dinner 

Twenty acres has gone o’er. 


And his good wife, in his absence 
Cream to milk doth quickly turn 
By attaching a small motor 
To an automatic churn. 


By the ticker at his elbow 
Of his stocks he gileans the lucq, 
While the hired man is hauling 
Grain upon an auto truck. 


Motors pump for him his water, 
Thresh his grain and husk his corn; 

Autocars to town do whirl him; 
Horses he but laughs to scorn. 


Brawn he scouts at: brain has conquered, 
He is master of the land, 

For he has some new contrivance 
To obey each new command. 


Our Pet Lamb 
BY BUTH I. COONS, AGE 14 











i & had been raining and was a very | 


chilly day in June when we went 

out into the pasture where our 
sheep and lambs were grazing. 
At the foot of a large tree, protected 
from the chilly breeze, lay a little 
white body with a thin, drawn face, 
closed eyes and long, clumsy legs. It 
was a lamb, one of the flock that did 
not have enough to eat and had be- 
come chilled and weakened by the 
storm. 

We carried it home, and there gave 
it something warm to drink, and then 
laid it on some old feed sacks in a 
basket beside the stove. 
came warm, opened its eyes and 
kicked around in the basket a little. 
In a few days it would not stay in the 
basket, and before we would know it 
would be out of the basket and run- 
ning all around the kitchen. 

We fed her milk out of a _ bottle, 
and also gave her bread, of which she 
was very fond. She soon learned 
where we kept it, and every time she 











MUST DO SOMETHING 


Pop: “See here, yuire too old a boy 
to cry like that every time you get 
hurt!” 

Bub: “Well (sniffle), you tell me I 
aint old enough to say what you did 
when you hit your thumb with the 
hammer. so what can I do, 


THE WHOLE. FAMILY 


It soon be-, 
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PICTURE TREE PUZZLE 


Each picture represents the name of a well-known tree. 


if you can. 


Name them 





got into the house she would run for 
the bread. As soon ag she was shut 
in for the night she gave a low bleat, 
which we always considered as “good 
night.” 

She grew wonderfuly large and fat 
during the summer, and last winter 
we kept her in the barn with the 
other sheep. She was very contented, 
but when we went out there, she al- 
ways came to us and wanted some 
bread or grain. 

Photographic Pointer—After you 
have finished your developing if you 
will scour your trays with coarse salt 
and enough vinegar to wet the salt, 
and then rinse them thoroughly in 
clear water before putting them 
away, you need fear no harm if your 


hypo tray gets used the next time for 
the developer.—[May M, French. 


Bears As Long-Distance Swimmers 
—Commander Peary, the famous 
Arctic explorer, recently stated that 
he has seen the white, or polar bear, 
swimming in open water, so far out 
at sea that no land or ice could be 
seen from the masthead of the 
steamer. This big animal of the Arc< 
tic region is sometimes called the ti- 
ger of the north, but Peary regards the 
bull walrus, when in rage, more fe- 
rocious than a bear. 


To-morrow is a soft-eyed siren that 
makes lots of us forget to-day. 


Pessimists are the understudies of 
cynics. 














and pretty. 


spite of housework and sewing 


of daily work 


healthful of the vegetable oils. 


ion. Test it yourself. 
AID THE NATURAL C 
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For Everybody at Home 


HAND SAPOLIO 


THE BABY, because it is so soft and dainty for its delicate skin. 
THE SCHOOLBOY, because its insures him ‘‘ Perfect '’ marks in neatness 
THE ‘‘BIG SISTER,’’ because it keeps her complexion and hands soft 


THE BUSY MOTHER, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in 
THE FATHER himself, because it helps him to leave behind the grime 
THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND SAPOLIO makes if a very desirable 


toilet article; it contains no animal fats, but is made from the most 


purest ingredients, a luxury but also a necessity to every man, woman, 
and child who desires the beauty of perfect cleanliness. 

HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, nor does it go down into 
the pores and dissolve their necessary oils. 
ates their activites, but works no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and bloom of a perfect complex- 


HANGES of the skin by using HAND SAPOLIO. 
reparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and le 
its own beauty. 
need no cosmetics—N ature, relieved, does its own work, and you will gain, or re- 
tain, a natural beauty that no balms or powders can imitate. 


HAND SAPOLIO 


The Soap with ‘‘life’’ in it. 


It is a delicate preparation of the 


It opens the pores, liber- 


t 
If you wan 


Those who use HAND SAPOLIO 





















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 






ISDENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 

durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sam- 

ple card of 12, alldifferent, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Baoanwar, New York 
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F many imagine that they shall find 
thought in many books, certainly 
they will be disappointed. Thought 
dwells py the stream and sea, by 
the hill and in the woodland, in the . 
sunlight and free wind where .the 
wild dove haunts, Richard Jeffries. 








With The Host 

Now that hot weather and the dog 
days are ahead of us, why not help 
one another to greater comfort by 
writing devices and ways of lessen- 
ing the work in hot weather and for 
securing the greatest possible comfort 
when the weather is so discourag- 
ingly warm. 

Two or three of our good friends 
have asked for preserving’ recipes, 
pickling recipes, and suggestions for 
easily gotten, yet attractive and nu- 
tritious meals. I put these appeals 
to you for your consideration, and 
feel sure that you will promptly 
come.to the aid of those who ask. 

Address all communications to The 
Host, this office. 


The Open Forum 


Dear Host: As I enjoy Table Talk 
so well I want to say a word. I 
think we all find many helpful hints 
I send some tested recipes, in- 
cluding one for chocolate pie, which 
I am sure Katie Potts will find to be 
fine. Let all write and send in hints 
on fancywork and plain kitchen work. 
iow many have tried making bed- 
spreads of sugar bags? When they 
are sewn together I featherstitch the 
seams, also draw three lines in. each 
corner and featherstitch them with 
red working cotton or silkateen. This 
makes a very pretty spread for daily 
use. For good chocolate pie take 1 cof- 
fee cup milk, 2 tablespoons grafted 
chocolate, 2-3 cup sugar and yolks 3 
eggs. Heatchocolateand milk together, 
then add sugar and eggs beaten to a 
cream, flavor with vanilla. Bake with 
one crust. Frost with whites of eggs 
beaten with 1-3 cup sugar. Place 
in oven long enough to brown.—[ New 
Yorker, 


Dear Host: The home department 
is especially interesting to me and I 
have found everything in the line of 
recipes, remedies, etc, which I have 
tried to be just as represented. Per- 
haps the following suggestion for six 
dinners for four persons from a dol- 
lar piece of meat may be helpful to 
some young housekeeper just starting 








out. I buy a piece called edge bone, 
getting ten pounds for $1. I cut one 
slice for hamburg steak. The next 


day I dredge the remainder with salt 
and flour and put in a very hot oven, 
using @ roasting pan without water; 
when it has been in 20 minutes, I 
pour boiling water ,over it, basting 
it frequently for one hour. This 
makes the outside pieces just right 
for dinner that day. The third day, 
I put in the oven again for a half 
hour. The fourth day I cut off a piece 
sufficiently large for hash. The re- 
mainder I put on to boil until it is 
very tender,’ then pick it in pieces, 
add salt and savory and press it. 
This will make sufficient cold meat 
for two dinners. I would like to have 
some Tablers try this. I know it 
sounds small, but I know you will 
find it all right.—[Reader, Mass. 


Dear Host: Will some of the Ta- 
blers be kind enough to tell me a 
food method to drive away small red 
ants? I have been told to slice fresh 
onions from the garden and put them 
on the shelves in the pantry. I have 
tried this without success.—[M. * 
Bock, Mich. 


Dear Host: Was there ever a time 
when cheerfulness, optimism and up- 
lifting faith were more necessary? 

ne protracted rains of the spring 
nave delayed farm work of all kinds, 
the insects are devouring pastures 
and young corn and from where is 
our living to come? Do not the ideals 
of the country depend on the homes? 
And the spirit of the home rests with 
the women, whether queen or maid. 
Let us make a crusade for plainer 
living and higher thinking. Plain liv- 
ing does not debar such luxuries as 
gre necessary for our greatest spirit- 


— 


AROUND THE TABLE 


ual, mental and physical growth, hot 
superfluous ones as temptation. On our 
homes and in our dress, if we will in- 
sist on plain, well made articles and 
be satisfied with plain, well cooked 
food, with abundance of fruit and 


vegetables, will we not have more 
time to enrich our mind? Longfellow 
said: 


“Life is real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its gocl, 
Dost thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul.” 

Are we not stumbling blocks for 
others by making idols of earthly 
possessions? 

Let us do our best, for we are in- 
fluencing some one good or bad, all 
the time. 

“Above all though to our own 
selves be true, and it follows as night 
the day, we cannot then be false to 
any man.”—[Priscilla. 


To Host; The dog Rufus certainly 
has unusual intelligence. The fact 
that the dog will perform his tricks 
for his mistress only seems to me 
proof that the mind of the mistress 
operates the mind of the dog. Itisa 
gift which is peculiarly her.own or 
other people could control the dog.— 
(W. R. Hartung, Wash. 


Dear Host: I enjoy very much the 
good things on the Table every week 
and I want to contribute just a 
crumb. Mrs S. B.: Keep your 
cream in a cool place, stir thoroughly 
every day, have it ripe but not too 
sour. When you get the butter take 
out of the buttermilk and wash it 
twice in cold water, then salt and 
work it until every particle of but- 
termilk and water is out of it and 
the salt is worked through evenly. 
Ball or print and keep in a cold place. 
I have good success in this way. I am 
very much interested in the story of 
Rufus. There have been several opin- 
ions expressed and they cannot all be 
correct. Mine is this: At the time 
of the creation God said that man 
should have dominion over the fish 
of the sea and the fowls of the air 
and every living thing upon the earth. 
Man has apparently lost this God- 
given dominion, because of fear and 
false beliefs. A few people seem to 
retain this gift or control over ani- 
mals and they do things which seem 
very wonderful, when if rightly un- 
derstood would be only natural law 
demonstrated. My husband’s mother, 
when a small child, was playing with 
her brother in the field some distance 
from her father’s house. They saw 
what they supposed to be a puppy. 
She sent her brother to fetch a string 
that they might lead the puppy. Ty- 
ing the cord around the animal’s 
neck they led it up to the house to 
the dismay of the father and mother. 
It was a large raccoon, which, in the 
presence of the innocent children who 
knew no fear, was perfectly docile.— 
[Mrs Noyes, N H. 





Help for Help Received 


EAR Host: Three and one-half 
years ago I left my city home 
to share the lot of a thrifty 

farmer. Difliculties lay ahead—I could 
not distinguish the various grains, knew 
naught of young stock or old, nothing 
of poultry raising and my ignorance 
of cooking salt meats, etc, is best not 
mentioned. It was in February and 
I realized that the spring would bring 
some gigantic tasks, but what they 
would be was a blank to my mind. 
Oneday I cameacro acopy ofthis 
paper. Next I asked my husband for 
the back numbers. I ransacked the 
paper rack, finding several. I cut out 
column after column and saved them. 
Each week brought a new store of in- 
formation, the most valuable from 
the women. I raise calves and chick- 
ens’ (the best possible and admira- 
tion -f all my neighbors and friends) 
and cook, bake, pickle and can from 
the instructions of the silent friend. 
Recently I t-‘ed the soft brown cook- 
ies which Mrs Monl of Minnesota 
sent and I want her to know that I 
count her as a good friend: All these 
years my cookies were good but not 
seft, and my husband must have soft 
cvokies, bread crust, pie crust, 
Thank you, Minnesota 
Now please tell me how 
to make a very tender, melty 
pie crust that will hold together, roll 





out and get to the tin without break- 
ing and tell me, please, everybody 
that reads this, how to have a,change 
of menu right at this time when the 
late spring has retarded the garden 
and nothing remains but canned stuff. 
Some day, Mrs Monk, when you are 
tired but must bake those cookies, 
try stirring the flour into the batter 
until very stiff and drop tablespoon- 
fuls on tins and bake, with no mold- 
ing board in sight.—[Hester. 





The’ Summer Kitchen 


BY PROF THOMAS SHAW 


P4HE summer kitchen is usually 
i the same as the winter kitchen. 
In other words, it is usually 
found in the same part of the 
dwelling. It is simply the rearmost 
room. In the Dakotas and in north- 
ern Minnesota, the plan is not uncom- 
mon of having the summer kitchen de- 
tached from the house. It has some 
decided advantages. The heat used 
in cooking the food does not affect 
the temperature of any part of the 
house. It does affect the temperature 
of adjacent rooms when it forms a 
part of the dwelling. 

The old claim shanty has in many 
instances been thus turned into a 
summer kitchen. The venerable old 
shack has been relegated to the rear. 
When thus used there is a sort of 
veneration for the old structure that 
makes such a use of it seem very fit- 
ting. 

To such a use there is one objec- 
tion. It makes more steps in going 
to it. While this is so far an objec- 
tion, it does not prove so serious as 
though the heat generated came in- 
to the adjacent rooms. The summer 
kitchen is quite an institution when 
it can be had. There is merit in us- 
ing it thus. 


Combating a Troublesome Household Pest 


I want to know something about the habits and 
general appearance of the carpet beetle or Buffalo 
moth, as it is frequently called. Does it fly like the 
common moth, often so destructive to woolens.— 
[Mrs J. J. Orr, Pennsylvania. 

HE Buffalo moth is not a moth, 

as its name would indicate, but 

a small black and whitish bee- 
about 1-6 inch long. They are 
seen on the windows in 
well-heated 

appear 
The eggs 











tle, 
frequently 
the fall and winter in 
houses. They continue’ to 
until the following spring. 


are laid in convenient places, most 
frequently around the edge of car- 
pets. The young hatch in a few 


days and begin feeding on the under 
side of the surface, often following 
the line of the crack in the floor, cut- 
ting long slits in the carpet. The 
adult larve, or worms, are about % 
inch long, covered with brownish 
hairs, which are longer on the sides 
and still longer at the hind end, fre: 


quently forming a long. pencil or 
plume of hairs. The pest is not com- 
mon in states and sections where 


carpets are used. 

In Europe, where carpets are lit- 
tle used, the insect is not especially 
noted as a household pest. Carpets 
once put doWn are seldom taken up 
for a year, and in the meantime, the 
insect develops uninterruptedly. It 
is a well known fact that the carpet 
habit is a bad one, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that if carpets were more 
generally discarded and rugs used in 
their place in our more _ northern 
states, the Buffalo bug would gradu- 
ally cease to be the househld pest 
that it is today. 

There is no easy way to keep the 
carpet beetle in check. When it has 
once taken possession of a _ house, 
nothing but the most thorough and 
long-continued measures will eradi- 
cate it. Dr L. O. Howard of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture says that when housecleaning, 
the rooms should be attended to, one 
or two ata time. The carpets should 
be taken up, thoroughly beaten and 
sprayed out of doors with benzine 
and allowed to air for several hours. 
The rooms themselves should be thor- 
oughly swept and dusted, the floors 
washed with hot water, the cracks 
carefully .cleaned out and kerosene 
or benzine poured into the cracks and 
sprayed under the baseboards. The 
extreme inflammability of benzine, 
and even its vapor when confined, 
should be remembcred and fire care- 
fully guarded axainst. Where the 


ga vom 


floors are poorty constructed and the 
cracks are wide, it will be a good 
idea to fill the cracks with palster of 
paris in a liquid state; or better still, 
with what is known as crack filler; 
this will afterward set and lessefi the 
number of harboring places for the 
insect. 

Eefore relaying the carpet, tarred 
roofing paper should be laid upon the 
floor, at least around the edges, but 
preferably over the entire surface, 
and when the carpet is relaid, it will 
be well to tack it down rather light- 
ly, so that it can occasionally be 
lifted at the edges and examined for 
the presence of the insect. Later in 
the season, if such an examination 
shows the insect to have made its 
appearance, a good, though some- 
what laborious remedy consists in 
laying a damp cloth smoothly over 
the suspected spot of the carpet and 
ironing it with a hot iron. The steam 
thus generated will pass through the 
carpet and kill the insects immedi- 
ately beneath it. The measures used 
in the care of furs, rugs and woolen 
goods generally to prevent the work 
of this insect during the summer ara 
practically identical with those ree 
ommended for the clothes’ moth. 





Do It To-day 
BY WILL P. SNYDER 





There's a careworn look on mother’s 
brow— 
. Kiss it away today! 
Don’t wait till it’s gone, but do it now, 
Do it today, I say! 
There’s much she’s done the long day 
through, 
Did what she thought was best for 


you 
Did what all loving mothers do' 
Did it for you today. 


There are teardrops filling mother’s 
eyes— 
Wipe them away today! . 
Don’t wait till the clouds pass from 
her skies— ; 
Wipe them away, I say. 
Many’s the thankless task she’s done, 
Labored because her careless one 
Left finished some work begun’ 
Did it for you today. 


Think of the days and the months 
and years— 

Think of them now, today! 
When she kissed away your childish 

fears, 

Think of them now, I say! , 
Think now she bore you in her arms, 
Hushed you to sleep 'mid night's 

alarms, . 
ed you with all your baby charms; 
Think of all this today. 


There’s much you owe her and ought 
to give— 
Pay what you can today! 
Do it — kindness, now while you 
ive, 
Do what you can, I say! 
Pay ‘her with love you still may show, 
Do what you can, she loves you so, 
Walk in the paths she’d have you go, 
Begin, right now, today. 


Not an Orphan—TI am a little gir: of 
15 years old, live one mile out in the 
county. I read the letters about or- 
phan children and I am so thankful 
I am not an orphan! No matter how 
good a home they have or how much 
they are loved they have not a real 
mother and father. Those of us that 
have our mammas ought to be thank- 
ful and do whatever we can to pro- 
long their happiness and comfort. We 
live on a farm, Father attends to the 
farm work and mamma keeps poul- 
try. We raise berries. Mamma has an 
incubator. It is a hot water incubator 
and the circular said the tanks were 
copper, but they proved to be nothing 
but zinc. I love to see the little chick- 
ens. I-think sometimes they miss their 
mothers; it takes some time before 
they get so they feel at home in the 
brooder.—[Ruberta B. Waldorf. 


The young widow of an old hus- 
band inscribed the following words 
upon her dear departed’s tomb: 

“To the memory of Mathurin 
Bezuquet who left this vale of tears 
at the age of 99 years, 11 months and 
20 days, deeply grieved at having to 
leave behind him the most charming 
and faithful of. wives.”—[Pele Mele. 




















Lesson XI---Nails, Sennen, Bolts, Rivets, etc 


BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS HOW 





i {This ends the lessons on tools and 
their use. Our boy carpenters have by 
this time become so proficient in the use 
ef the more common teols that the Edi- 
tor feels something of their impatience 
to begin “making things” and so from 
now on the Man-Who-Knows-How will 
tell them of a lot of interesting things 
to make during vacation —Young Folks’ 
Editor.] 

N almost every kind of carpenter- 

ing there is use for nails, screws 

or other means of fastening the 
warious parts of the work together. As 
mails are used for this purpose nine 
times out of ten, it is important to 
talk for a little about the various 
kinds of nails and the uses of differ- 
Wnt sorts and sizes. 

ABOUT NAILS 


j Nails are of two general kinds, 
wire” and “cut.” The latter are 
shown in Fig 1. As will be seen, the 
body of the nail is square, or nearly 
go. In one dimension this nail has 


| | 














NAILS, SCREW BOLTS, ETC 


‘the same thickness at the top that it 
has at the bottom. In the other di- 
agension it tapers toward the bottom, 
making it, when held in this direc- 
‘tion, wedge-shaped, as can be seen 
from Fig 1. It follows, then, that if 
the cut nail is driven into the wood, 
with the wedge-shaped sides pressing 
apart the fibers of the wood, the lat- 
Yer is likely to be split. When driving 
eut nails, therefore, the tapering, 
ywedge-like sides.must be placed at 
right-angles to the grain of the wood. 
Cut nails are not used as much now 
‘as in former years, though for the 
jboarding of buildings, the making of 
rough fences, and similar work, many 
‘carpenters prefer them to the wire 
nails, since they have rough edges, or 
corners, and rough-surfaced sides, 
‘thus holding firmly to the wood and 
being ‘less easily loosened by the 
weather and other agencies. 

The wire nail is shown in Fig II. 
ft is perfectly round, and is pointed, 
making it very easy to use. To make 
it hold to the wood more firmly than 
would be. possible with its outer sur- 
face wholly smooth, a series of par- 
allel cuts, or ridges, are ‘made in the 
nail by the machines that manufac- 
ture them, for an inch or so below the 
jhead. 

Nails, both cut and wire, vary in 
size from an inch to those that are 
five or more inches in length. The 
sizes are designated by using the word 
penny in combination with the nu- 
merals. Thus we have the two-penny 
nail, which is an inch in length, the 
three-penny, which is 14 inches, and 
the four-penny, which has a length 
of 1% inches. An eight or nine- 
penny nail is usually used for nailing 
inch boards. Other sizes above this 
are for coarser work, the size: going 
up until we have huge nails (as for 
instance, twenty-penny) which are 
really “spikes,” though having the ex- 
act form of smaller sizes of nails. 

SPECIAL PURPOSE NAILS 


There are many different shapes of 


nails used for special purposes, but 
their use is comparatively small, and 
they need not be described here. 


Where is one other very common type 
swhich is shown in Fig III, the “finish” 
nail, so-called because it has a small 
head and makes but little breaking of 
the wood when used in fine work. It 
is, of course, as its name indicates, 





MOTHERS AND BOYS 


used in putting up the “finish” about 
doors and windows and in fastening 
moldings Im place in cabinet work. 
Such a nail is driven into the wood 
until only a bit of the head shows 
above the surface, when a “nail-set” 
{see Fig IV) is placed on the head and 
a quick blow given on the top of the 
nail-set. This sinks the head of the 
nail below the surface of the wood, 
where its presence is almost wholly 
concealed later on by filling the small 
opening above the head with putty. 
Where woodwork is to be painted, 
this treatment will almost wholly con- 
ceal the fact that nails have been 
used in the construction. 

Where woodwork is to be left in 
the natural grain, with only a coat of 
ofl or varnish, the putty can be cvl- 
ored to match the color of the wood, 
when it will show but little, if at 
all. The putty is smoothed off per- 
fectly level with the surface of the 
wood before oiling or varnishing, us- 
ing a fine piece of sandpaper. 

The nail-set shown in Fig IV has 
its lower end no larger than the: nail- 
head on which it is used. As there 
are different sizes of finish nails, it is 
well to have at least two sizes of nail- 
sets. 

USE OF SCBEW-BOLTS 

Another method of firmly joining 
two pieces of wood is shown in Fig V. 
Joints made with nails will, of course, 
work loose if there is pressure on one 
or the other piece of wood, but when 
secured by a screw-bolt (A in Fig V) 
there is no chance whatever for the 
joint to loosen. A hole is bored the 
size of the screw-bolt, and if the 
wood is somewhat soi, a “washer” of 
iron (B Fig V) is placed on the bolt 
close up against the head and also 
under the nut. As the “washer” is 
larger than either head or nut, it 
keeps these from cutting into the 
wood if pressure is applied. When 
the bolt is put through the hole and 
the nut screwed up tightly, the firm- 
est kind of a joint will be made. To 
keep the bolt from turning as the nut 
is turned, a hand screw-driver can be 
inserted in the slot in the head of the 
bolt.. If the head is square, two 
wrenches can be used—one to keep 
the head from turning and the other 
to turn the nut. 

A modification of this plag is shown 
in Fig VI, where a piece of iron is 
bolted to wood. Here a bolt with 
“washers” is used, as before, but in- 
stead of using a nut the thread-end 
of the bolt is formed into a head by 
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IBON VICE 


hammering it into a rounded form, 
as suggested in Fig VI. To do this, 
the head of the bolt must rest upon 
an iron anvil, or similar block of iron, 
as shown in the cut. The end of the 
bolt can be neatly hammered down 
into the oval head shown in Fig VII. 
This makes a very tight and permza- 
nent union of the wood and iron. It 
is also of service where two pieces of 
iron are to be fastened together, asin 
the making of an iron hoop. 
NEED OF BENCH-VICE 

In many of these processes that 
have been mentioned it is essential to 
have the two parts held firmly in 
place while one is at work. For this 
purpose the iron bench-vise shown in 
Fig VIII is a great convenience. These 
implements can be bought at hard- 
ware stores from a size that weighs 
but a few ounces to that which repre- 
sents many pounds’ weight. A very 
convenient size is one having “jaws” 
(A A, Fig VIII) 3% inches in length. 
A further use for such a vise is to be 
found when gluing two pieces of 
wood together. “The glue can be ap- 
plied to both pieces and the whoie 
placed in the vise and brought tightly 
together. They can be left in the 
vise until dry, when the closest kind 
of a joint will appear. 





The more money a man has in the 
bank the more interest he takes in 
life, 





Delicious Meats 


BY MES A. E. C. 


These ways of. cooking meats my 
family has found very delicious and I 
recommend them to others. 

BRAISED BEEF 

Take 4 to 6 Ibs beef from lower 
part or face of rump; wipe, trim and 
rub it well with salt and flour and 
sprinkle lightly with pepper. Slice 
2 small onions and fry till light brown 
in salt pork or fat from the beef. 
Skim them out into a braising pan 
or large granite pudding pan having 
tight cover. Brown the meat all over 
in the hot fat, adding more fat if 
needed. Put the meat in the pan 
with several skewers under it to keep 
it from sticking and put the onions 
around, not under, it. Tie 1 table- 
spoon mixed whole herbs (thyme, 
summer savory and marjoram) in 
small bit of cheesecloth and put in 
pan (one may omit the herbs if one 
likes but of course it is not so good). 
Add boiling water to nearly cover 
the meat, put on the cover with a 
weight on it to keep it down and 
cook in moderate oven 4 hours, bast- 
ing every 20 minutes. Turn the meat 
over after 2 hours, and add more 
water as it cooks away so as to have 
1 pt left for gravy. When tender 
take up meat, remove the fat and 
herbs from the gravy, add more salt 
and pepper if needed. Wet 2 table- 
spoons flour in a little cold water. and 
put gravy over the fire and stir in 
flour. Cook 10 minutes, pour over the 
meat or serve in gravy boat. This is 
a most delicious way to prepare beef. 

CHOPS IN CRUMBS 

Season lamb chops with salt and 
pepper, put in skillet, cover closely, 
and fry 5 minutes, turning over once; 
dip each chop in beaten egg, then 
in cracker or bread crumbs, and fry 
till tender and nicely browned on each 
side, or put in oven in dripping pan, 
with a little water, salt and pepper 
and baste frequently and bake brown. 
Serve with green peas. 

DELICIOUS FRIED HAM 

Place the slices in boiling water and 
cook till tender; put in frying pan 
and brown, and dish on a hot plat- 


ter. Fry some eggs by dripping 
hot gravy over them until done, in- 
stead of turning; take up carefully 


and lay them on the slices of ham. 
ROAST BEEF WITH PUDDING 
Bake meat as for ordinary 
and-% hour before it is done 
into the pan under the meat, this 
Yorkshire pudding: For every pt of 
milk take 3 well-beaten eggs, 3 cups 
flour and a little salt; stir to a smooth 
batter. To be eaten like vegetables 
with the roast. 


————e- — —. 

If Your Milk Will Sour if kept in 
the house over night, set it out the 
back way, and instead of a cover to 
keep out stray dust and insects, tie 
over it a piece of thin cloth, tight- 


roast, 
pour 
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wrung from cold water. This will 
tend to its cooling, and keep from 
changing as soon as would be the case 
if airlessly lidded.—[{M. M. F. 


Lemon Juice and salt applied at 
night, I have found to be a good 
remedy for warts. It is simple and 
harmless.—[Ollie. 


Baked Hash—Mix 1 cup finely 
chopped cold meat, 2 cups boiled rice, 
2 cups stewed tomatoes and % cup 
bread crumbs; season with butter, salt 
and pepper, and bake % hour.—[G. H. 


To Cream “butter and sugar use a 
common wooden potato masher. It 
will save labor and time and mixes 
the two admirably. 


Beef dishes—When I have beef- 
steak to cook, I put my frying pan on 
and heat it. I put in a little fat or 
butter which melts while I am pre- 
paring the steak. I pound the steak 
thoroughly and sprinkle it with flour 
on both sides, then fry it in the pan, 
turning it as soon as brown. For 
making beefsteak pie I chop’ the 
meat thoroughly, season with pepper 
and salt. I use on onion, putting it 
between the crust and the beef, then 
I bake in a hot oven. It usually re- 
quires 1'4 hours to cook a good beef- 
steak pie.—[Mrs W. P. Rush, Ark. 











Beef Sausage — Good beef from a 
well fed ar'mal may be run through a 
food chopper and it will produce good 
sausage. This cut meat, if mixed with 
cracker crumbs or dried bread, about 
half and half, may be made into very 
acceptable patties. These patties may 
be dipped in beaten egg, rolled in 
cracker crumbs and cooked in hot 
lard.—[Mrs S. B. Schaffer, Kan. 





This write upon your memory’s page; 
Tart temper ne’er grew sweet with 
age.—[L. M. 
Many an otherwise clean record is 
soiled by contact with filthy lucre. 


Love knows no law except a moth- 
er-in-law. 





TRUE 


Mr Egg: “You say I threatened 
you? 
Mr Coffee Pot: “Yes, you said 
you'd setile me.” 
Mr Egg: “Well, you'd have no 
grounds for complaint if I did.” 
“T saw your adv in A A.” 
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tion. 
silk finish. 


EDDYSTONE 


Simpson-Eddystone Prints 


Extraordinary fabrics of en- 
during quality; beautiful patterns 
and fast colors not moved by 
washing, sunlight, 
Some designs with a new 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints. 
Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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A We'll Ship Youa Digger: 
» To Try Before You Buy 


If you raise potatoes ioe profit you no ‘ 
doubt realize that a potato digger is a very 
necessary implement in your business. 

Without a digger you’re not getting all the profit 
there is in the potatoes you grow. 

You are working too hard for what you do get, and 
you’re not doing yourself justice. 

With a Hallock O. K. Potato Digger the hardest job 
becomes the easiest—the longest job becomes the shortest. 

Perhaps you have about made up your mind to buy a 
digger and make more money. 

» We want to help you—we want to make it easy for “ 
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WEIGHT] We Will Ship Two 

600 Wheel Truck if You \ 

POUNDS | Prefer It, and We Hollow Fork if Wanted. 
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Hamburg, N. J., April 18, 1907. 

D. Y. Hallock & Sons, York, Pa. 
Dear Sirs:—Just received the extra 
links you-sent. I put them in the 
chain and tried the machine 1n the 
same place I tried it betes pre-e ~— 
lar bed of stones—of all sizes; the 
stones did not Fe a stone 
caught between the sprocket wheel 
and the chain where it bothered me 
before. As you said the only. trouble 
pie the chain wine too tight. The 
a is all right, it beats waything 

e market, Yours very truly, 


you to get the right digger. That’s why we PE decided to make you this remarkable offer. 

We propose to ship one of our latest 1907 Hallock O. K. Potato Diggers to you with the privi- 
lege of putting it to the test. You are totry it on your own farm in your own potatoes at our 
expense. This is certainly throwing all bars down, and putting the proof all on the machine. 

All we ask is that you give the machine a fair, impartial and unbiased test. We know what the 
machine will do. We have so much confidence in its ability to “make good” under all conditions of 
soil and seasons, that we are willing to take all the risk so that we can convince you of its many 
points of superiority and its ability to make you money. 











Moses Dart. Nothing like a test to prove it. 


The new 1907 features are the marvel 
of everyone who has seen the new O. K. 
Digger. We have perfected a digger 
that overcomes every difficulty. 

Are you willing to make the test 
at our expense—if so, fill out the coupon 
below, cut it out and mail it to us today. 


































Whig Lane, N..’ , May 2, 1907. 
D. Y. Hallock & Sons, York, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—I have just tried the 
new 1907 Digger in nothing but stones 
and it works fine. I think it is per- 
fect; only wish you were here to see 
how fine it works in the stones. I 


can't give it praise enough. It is a Address your letter to 





















penays LY new forks wart \e Ber 
one wants te know 
more about the Hallock O. K. Di ger : LIGHTEST 
1 
ictthem writs tomel willtakepteas | DY, HALLOCK & SONS 
Yours respectfully, DRAFT 
C. H. Driver. Box 814 
> 
YORK, a = PA. DIGGER 
ON THE 
MARKET 
TRIAL | © nate et tt eter eteeeeeeteeeeeeees 1907 — 


D. Y. Hatrock & Sons, York, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—Please mail to me at once full particulars 


OFFER 
COUPON 


about your free trial offer, telling me how I can test your 1907 





O. K. Potato Digger at your expense, 
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Digs Where Others Fall | | 
































